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JUNE, 1940 


SOME LESSONS FROM THE NEAR EAST 


First of all, what do I mean by the “ Near East’? In this 
article I refer exclusively to the Arab Arabic-speaking world of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, to the ex-Turkish provinces of Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq, which became mandated territories 
after the Great War and which later differences in political 
status have not deprived of their essential social and cultural 
unity. After nearly ten years of teaching experience among 
students of those countries, I am still wondering whether what 
I have learnt is not far more than what I have taught, and I 
believe that these lessons are worth sharing with fellow-students 
of history and politics in the West. 


Of these lessons the first is that much that we call or con- 
sider as “‘ Eastern ”’ is not so much typically Oriental as a stage 
in a general social and economic development, shared by most if 
not all civilisations at some period of their evolution, and roughly 
corresponding, for the most part, to that reached by the West 
in the later middle ages, with some aspects recalling rather the 
beginnings of the Industrial Revolution, and others again the 
era of the Renaissance. 

Does this mean to imply that the Near East is some five 
centuries ‘‘ behind” the West, or the West “‘ ahead” by that 
period? The matter is by no means so simple. We must go back, 
to begin with, to the early centuries of the Christian era, when 
the Near East was an integral part of the Roman Empire and 
enjoyed as fully as any other province the benefits of Greco- 
Roman civilisation. The decline of this civilisation, which 
marks the so-called ‘‘ Fall’’ of the Empire, affected the East, 
however, far less than the West. Byzantium remained the 
claimant to the glory and power that was Rome, and under 
Justinian was not far from re-establishing the Roman Imperial 
standards in nearly all the lands in which they had ever _— 
No. 97.—VoL. XXv. 
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displayed. His failure and the subsequent destruction of Byzan- 
tine rule in the Levant by the Arabs, far from involving cultural 
or economic decline in those lands, only led to the birth of Islamic 
civilisation, spreading right across Africa into Spain, whose 
greatest days correspond to the darkest days of the West, the 
ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries. An Arab contemporary 
of Charlemagne, Alfred the Great or William the Conqueror would 
have thought of Western Europeans, if he considered them worth 
thinking about at all, as primitive peoples, ignorant of archi- 
tecture, hygiene, medicine, philosophy, science or anything that 
made life worth living, dwelling in cold, damp, unfertile lands 
under conditions that made true progress impossible and that 
condemned them to be the perpetual inferiors of the more evolved 
and gifted peoples who enjoyed the inheritance both of the 
sunshine and of the culture of the East. 

There has been an exchange of parts. It is now the Westerner 
who looks down on the low level of Oriental life, who pities the 
Eastern labourer with his miserable wages and wretched standards 
of life. ‘‘ But then, he adds, what can you expect of a country 
where rain is so scarce and the land consequently so barren ? 
Such conditions make true progress impossible, and condemns 
those peoples to be the perpetual inferiors of the more evolved 
and gifted races who enjoy the inheritance both of the moderate 
climate and of the culture of the West.” 

We need hardly insist on the superficiality of this reasoning, 
whether based on climate or on inherited edvantages and 
characteristics. No one can deny the effect of climate on civili- 
sation, and it is certain that Romans and early Arabs had access 
to sources of irrigation that have now dried up and whose dis- 
appearance has reduced to barrenness once-fertile lands. The 
existence in what is now desert of the ruins of great cities such as 
Palmyra or Jerash proves this beyond any doubt. But the 
climatic argument forgets man’s capacity to react against his en- 
vironment; it ignores such phenomena as the shifting of com- 
mercial routes, the discovery of new sources of raw materials, 
the opening up of new markets, the invention of new methods of 
production or of transport. There was, in other words, nothing 
necessarily permanent about the backwardness of the medieval 
West, or about the greatness of the medieval East, just as 
there is no necessity of permanence about the backwardness of 
present-day East or about the greatness of present-day West : 


what was a stage for the one may well prove but a stage for the 
other. 
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It is a certain fact, however, that the splendid flowering of 
Arab civilisation was followed first by a quick and sudden decline, 
then by many centuries of isolation and semi-stagnation, political, 
economic and cultural, at the very time when the West was 
rapidly expanding to new and apparently limitless horizons. 
And to the question of why and how this happened, the answers 
of history are disappointingly thin and vague. 

One answer is, of course, that in one sense “‘ Arab ”’ civilisation 
did not decline : it was destroyed first by the Mongols, then by 
the Turks, who, although they adopted Islam and thus kept alive 
some of the chief aspects of Islamic culture, completely mis- 
understood the political and economic conditions on which the 
broader Arab civilisation rested. They introduced political 
divisions creating artificial economic barriers and thus paralysing 
trade; they burdened their subjects with crushing taxation, so 
that entire towns fell into ruins through non-payment of taxes; 
monopolies of wheat and other necessities raised prices and reduced 
the masses to abject poverty. War, destruction and epidemics 
did the rest. Nor must we forget the cutting-off by the Turks 
of the old trade routes between East and West, thus ruining the 
great commercial cities of the Levant. 

All this is true as far as it goes, but it scarcely covers the 
whole case, and, in spite of Professor Toynbee’s fascinating 
researches, the problem of the causes and the apparent inevitability 
of the decline and fall of states and civilisations remain a largely 
unexplored field for the historians of to-morrow. Why do 
societies develop at such different speeds ? Why did China suddenly 
stop growing after so many centuries of progress? Why and 
how did Japan manage to develop so fast after so many centuries 
of economic backwardness? What are the real causes for the 
Roman decline and the relapse of Europe into the “‘ Dark Ages ”’ ? 
Should we allow much greater scope to the factor of Chance, as 
M. Henri Berr urges us to do in his Synthése en Histoire, as well 
as to the factor of “ personality breaking into and transforming 
circumstances by that mysterious power which is that of the 
exceptional individual ”’ ? 


We must now return to the main point—namely, the likeness 
existing between the chief aspects of Arab economic and social 
life and those of our later middle ages. What now were the 
principal features of our medieval civilisation? First of all, 
undoubtedly, the importance of the part played by the Church, 
and the interweaving of religious and civil society, to the extent 
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that they could scarcely be distinguished the one from the other. 
The Church controlled all kinds of departments of life which now 
depend on the state or on private “lay ” enterprise : hospitals, 
poor relief, education, accommodation for travellers. Ecclesias- 
tical courts dealt with marriages, wills, inheritance, legitimacy of 
children, usury and heresy. Membership of the Church was the 
inevitable concomitant of birth and to be cut off from the Church 
was equivalent to a sentence of social if not of physical death. 
In one word, the medieval world knew nothing of a “lay” 
conception of society. 

This description might serve almost word for word for present- 
day conditions in the Arab world, in which the individual is 
politically and socially inseparable from the religious group in 
which he is born. There is no civil marriage. Each denomina- 
tion has its own legislation for divorce and inheritance, recognised 
and upheld by the state in its courts if necessary.1 You vote as 
a member of your denomination, members of Parliament being 
assigned to each on a rough proportional basis.2 Government 
posts have to go in much the same way, irrespective of merit. 
Monasteries still entertain travellers. Practically all schools 
belong to some church, and even when they are nominally state 
institutions the degree of control is beyond what our most fanatical 
denominationalists would hope for. In a word, a medieval 
Catholic would be perfectly at home in Arab societies to-day. 
In fact, as Professor Gibb says in Whither Islam ?, “Islam is a 
fully rounded society on a religious basis, which comprehends 
every aspect of human life... . The men of our own early 
middle ages would have understood this, and did in fact understand 
it, perfectly, and we are dealing with a society at the heart of 
which this ‘medieval’ conception still strongly beats... . 
In the middle ages the cleavage between Islam and Christendom 
was infinitely less than it has subsequently become. One cause 
of this was that both societies were built on much the same 
foundations, the ruling ideas in both were roughly parallel, and 
both shared to a large extent the same ‘ theocentric ’ outlook on 
the world. They might be mortal enemies but at least they 
understood each other and fought with the same spiritual and 


1 The suggestion was once made to us that the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem of divorce was for couples to be bound by the rules of the Church 
that married them, the state giving legal sanction to those rules. What was to 
the speaker a utopian idea is the actual rule in Arab countries. 

* Beirut elects two Moslems and four Christians, one Maronite, one Greek 


Orthodox, one Armenian, one for Protestant and other religious minorities, 
Jews, etc, 
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material weapons.’ And Professor Gibb carries the argument 
a considerable step farther when he reminds us that Islam “ issued 
from Arabia into the Hellenistic world, the heir of Greco-Roman 
civilisation, and almost all its early conquests were made within 
this Hellenistic world. . . . Its intellectual life was penetrated 
through and through by Greek culture; its very theology is in 
debt to Aristotle. The whole culture of Islam was thus essentially 
a culture of the Western type and stands much closer to us than 
the cultures of India and the Far East. To call it Oriental is a 
misnomer; it is not Oriental in the absolute sense, but only in 
its local extension, as the Eastern branch of Western civilisation.”’ 


What we said of the relations of the individual to the Church 
is, in fact, but one aspect of the broader problem of the relation 
of the individual to society as a whole. It is really hardly 
possible to speak of the medieval “ individual,” for medieval man 
scarcely existed save in function of a group: manor, gild, feudal 
hierarchy, clergy, a group which dictated his daily life and was 
alternately a prison and a refuge. The same is true of the Arab, 
except that his group is apt to be social rather than economic : 
the village sometimes, and the family always. Family ownership 
of property, family-arranged marriages, family group-living in 
one house, family control of women, family influence in politics 
and generally in all that pertains to “ getting-on ” in the world 
—nowhere can the Arab break away from a family solidarity 
which is one of the most paralysing features of Eastern life. 


There is, of course, another side to this family solidarity. 
If, like the medieval group, the family can be a prison, it can also 
be a means of salvation at times of social or economic stress. It 
will perform miracles of devotion and sacrifice to send a promising 


youth to college: it is a shelter from the worst horrors of un- 
employment and illness. ‘‘ Family solidarity is one of the factors 
that allow workers to subsist in an economic society which is in a 


state of transformation, for rarely is an individual abandoned 
to his lonely fate. In this fact must be found the deep-rooted 


cause for the resistance of the people to the crisis, and in that 
sentiment of family pride and solidarity lies the chief remedy for 
despair.” 4 


Educationally, again, the Near East has reached our medieval 
stage. The education given by the Church was essentially a 


1 Report to the Mandates Commission from the French High Commissioner 
in Syria and Lebanon, 1934, 
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secondary education, for the training of priests and of a limited 
governing class. Elementary education was practically non- 
existent: one was totally illiterate or had the rudiments of a 
fair “ secondary’ education. The same is true of the Arab 
world—too true, unfortunately. There is a number of good 
secondary schools, probably as many as the country can really 
carry, for the supply of doctors, lawyers and would-be “ black- 
coated ’” workers is in marked excess of the demand. But the 
country is short of technicians and skilled manual workers, and 
illiterates abound, varying from about 40 to 95 per cent., 
according to country and sex. 

In this connection, however, we learnt to correct a wrong 
impression which is probably also that of many Westerners. 
Illiteracy means to us a state of ignorance bordering on mental 
deficiency. This is no doubt largely true of the few illiterates 
in the West; it is definitely not true of countries where illiteracy 
is only caused by lack of opportunity. Even a short time spent 
in a society where illiterates, through no fault of their own, 
represent a large proportion of the population, shows to what an 
extent the experience of life and contact with men and reality 
can instruct without books, if the natural intelligence and the 
desire to learn are there. One is, in fact, tempted to wonder if 
some illiterates do not develop a capacity for individual thought 
which has grown scarce among those who need a paper to tell 
them what they ought to think, not in politics only, but also in 
art, literature, philosophy and even religion. Nor must we 
forget the special importance of books in a largely illiterate 
society; they are not only prized more highly, but are widely 
shared, and become a kind of centre of attraction, so that he who 
can read is a real spreader of ideas and of entertainment. It is a 
frequent sight to see a group of people listening outside a coffee 
shop to some one reading aloud, and close to our house a baker 
used to spend the evening reading historical novels to his neigh- 
bours. 

Is it not true, besides, that deep changes, intellectual no less 
than political, have been carried out in our own Western Europe 
in periods of widespread illiteracy? How many people could 
read and write in Europe at the time of the Reformation, or in 
England during the Civil Wars, or even in France on the eve of 
the Revolution? There are, of course, no statistics for those 
periods, but we do know that in the France of 1830 three-fifths were 
illiterate, in the England of ten years later two-fifths, one-third 
of the men and half the women. We would be the last to mini- 
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mise the importance of books, papers and schools, but true 
education should not be confused with book-learning or with a 
university degree. 


No less striking analogies await us as we pass from the social 
to the economic sphere. What was the chief feature of medieval 
economic life? Undoubtedly its poverty. This is not true, for 
that matter, of medieval life alone. Historians speak of the 
corruption caused by luxury and wealth in the ancient world, 
but, as Professor Ferrero reminds us in his History of Rome, 
standards of life were, in fact, extremely low. Many of their 
“ palaces ’’ were very plain buildings indeed, badly lit and heated ; 
their famous banquets were more imposing by the quantity 
than by the quality of the food; and the limitations which 
Augustus tried to enforce on sartorial and gastronomical expen- 
diture show that Romans did not really have much money to 
spend. In the same way, medieval luxury did not amount to 
very much, as commercial statistics still extant prove: a whole 
year’s traffic of a medieval port would barely fill a modern liner, 
and a small warehouse of to-day would hold a cargo of spices 
enough for the needs of all Europe for many months. We read of 
buyers sent from Germany to Venice to purchase sixteen sacks of 
cotton, and the sale of a few hundred pieces of cloth was con- 
sidered a good year’s business. Take a few figures: in 1354 the 
whole wool trade of England amounted to 32,963 sacks at £6 a 
sack, and less than 13,000 pieces of cloth, only one-third of which 
was of a high quality, the total value being below £200,000. The 
198 merchants of Reval, an important Hansa town, owned only 
twelve ships in 1368, and Lubeck, one of the most important 
harbours in the world, registered for that same year only 430 
arrivals and 870 departures, a total average of less than four 
movements a day. Colchester, one of the chief centres of the 
cloth trade, had only some 2000 inhabitants about 1300, the 
wealthiest of whom were worth only £10, and in Reading only 
eight citizens were rich enough to be armed. And generally 
speaking the very low level of wages and prices indicates very 
low standards of living. In the early middle ages, if one wants 
real luxury one must go to Byzantium or to Baghdad. 

But to-day poverty is the hallmark of oriental life—abject 
poverty, which must be seen to be believed, not only in times of 
crisis, but as the permanent basis of life; and this is true of 
town and country alike. This is accompanied by fairly low 
prices, it is true; but by no means for all necessities of life, for 
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while vegetables and fruit are cheap, bread is not, nor is meat; 
and wages are appallingly low, for not only is child-labour 
plentiful and dirt cheap, but even adult pay is rarely adequate 
for essential family needs. There are, of course, some well-to-do 
people, but fundamentally the East is poor; its natural resources 
are few and, except for oil, not in great demand outside; archaic 
systems of ownership and production make the yield much less 
than it could be under proper exploitation, and the industriousness 
of its population cannot make up for its lack of technical training 
and its other handicaps. 


Conditions of production show the same analogies with our 
medieval system: a huge number of tiny establishments with 
practically no capital, often entirely managed by the members 
of one family; owners who are both producers and retailers, so 
that the buyer is in direct contact with the maker of the article; 
industries concentrated in particular areas or streets; little or 
no publicity or standardised production; long hours of work, 
depending mainly on daylight; no class distinction between 
employer and employee—all these features are true equally of 
the Arab and of the medieval world. 

The real analogy is perhaps, however, not so much with the 
middle ages as with the beginnings of what we term the Industrial 
Revolution, the earliest days of the Machine Age. The medieval 
worker was protected by the gild against the worst excesses of 
exploitation by the employer, as indeed was the consumer 
against defective goods and excessive prices. It may be said that 
to a large extent the gild fulfilled the functions of modern trade 
unions and of social legislation. By the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, gilds are dead or decadent; regulations are 
disappearing in the laissez-faire atmosphere and no new laws 
have as yet taken their place: remember how hesitant was 
England in protecting even children from the effects of unchecked 
competition. That is really the stage now reached by the Near 
East, in which the worker stands almost entirely unarmed 
against competition and industrialism : no laws limit adult hours 
of labour, no Compensation Acts protect from the consequences 
of accident, however careful the worker; no agreements prevent 


1 We quote no figures, owing to the difficulty of obtaining satisfactory 
points of comparison with exchange fluctuation. To give them at present 
sterling rates would make the situation sound even worse than it is; let us say 
only that few working families in Beirut earn a pound a week, perhaps 30s. in 
purchasing value. 
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the payment of starvation wages; no insurance will help in times 
of illness or unemployment; no regulations ensure hygienic 
conditions of work. The timid attempts at protecting women 
and children recall our early Apprentices Acts, both in their 
timidity and in their non-application owing to inadequate 
inspection. Here and there a specially fortunate trade can 
organise the rudiments of a trade union, and strikes are not 
altogether unknown, but the French dislike of “ associations ’”— 
our old dread of ‘‘ combinations ’—make those efforts arduous 
and slow, and the workers are still too economically backward to 
realise the need for joint action, especially for mutual protection. 
It will come, of course, but there is much uphill work ahead of 
the Arab proletariate and its leaders. We must not forget, of 
course, the other side of the picture, the help given by family 
solidarity and by the force of traditions, such as that of hospitality 
which forbids eviction for non-payment of rent. But just as 
our analogy with the middle ages fails in some respects, so does 
that with the early Industrial Revolution: in some ways the 
Near East has already reached a later stage. The coming of the 
motor-car has broken down systems of exchange and ways of 
life based on the slow methods of animal transport. No longer 
does the village or even the small town limit the farmer’s horizons 
and activities : there are few places which are not within reach of a 
large city by motor taxi or bus. Hence a revolution, the effects 
of which are only just beginning to be felt. 

Take for instance the case of Hama, a small city of North 
Syria. Before the war, Hama and its surrounding villages lived 
a virtually independent economic life. Coffee and iron had to 
be brought from outside and some pieces of cotton cloth were 
made in the town for sale in the immediate countryside. For 
the rest, each household grew its own food, wove its own cloth 
from the wool of its own sheep, made its own tools, mainly of 
wood, and bought as little as it sold, its cash transactions, such 
as they were, being limited to the Hama area. But now Japanese 
cottons and artificial silk, American canned goods, Czecho-Slovak 
hardware and other standardised goods flood the market, and 
what you cannot get in Hama you can go and get in Aleppo. Local 
producers have no outlet for their goods, people want more 
money and flock to the towns in the hope of making it; as a 
market and small industrial town Hama is doomed. 


The example just given shows the existence, by the side of 
the more static elements of Arab life, of deep-lying forces of 
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transformation, which of course exist in all societies at all times, 
though they are more active and manifest at certain periods. 
Such a period has undoubtedly been reached by the Near East, 
so that the picture hitherto given, taken by itself, would be 
misleading, as indeed it would also be of the middle ages. These 
forces of change are evident in economic life; they are even 
more prominent in the life of the mind. The Near East is in a 
state of intellectual ferment, to summarise which we shall again 
quote Professor Gibb when he says: “‘ Given this ‘ medieval’ 
constitution of Islamic society . . . the result of the intrusion of 
new ideas . . . have produced throughout the Moslem world a 
condition of unsettlement and psychological strain which in- 
voluntarily recalls the crisis through which Europe passed during 
the Renaissance and Reformation.” 1 To embark upon this new 
aspect of the question would take us too far outside the more 
limited scope of this article; we only refer to it as a further 
illustration of this parallelism between East and West, and a 
further warning therefore against our tendency to isolate civili- 
sations and stress their separate characteristics, instead of 
realising the close points of likeness in their respective develop- 
ments. 

These various “ growing pains’”’ of the Near Eastern world 
recall, in fact, so closely those of Western Europe that the historian 
can discern therein valuable indications as to the way in which 
events moved during the great periods of transformation in the 
West; we can see in particular how very markedly the different 
stages of development overlap. Our textbooks tell us confidently 
that water-power machinery “superseded’”’ handlooms, and 
steam power “ superseded ” water in its turn; that the coach 
made way for the !ocomotive, and the sailing-ship for the steamer, 
much as if those changes had taken place once for all almost from 
one year to another. The more critical attitude of modern re- 
search as to the completeness of those supersessions is amply 
confirmed, however, by the state of things in the Near East, 
which shows how slow this process can be, how many remain 
faithful to the old ways, and how the most primitive of tools can 
co-exist with the latest improvements in machinery. Both camel 
and motor-car can be seen in the streets of Beirut, and aeroplanes 
on the Palestine service may fly over sailing-boats of a medieval 
pattern, still carrying bulky non-perishable cargoes in coastal 
traffic. Electricity lights workshops where handlooms are in 

2 Whither Islam ?, p. 22. 
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use, factories of a fair size are competing with those workshops, 
and creating an urban proletariate of a distinctly Western type. 
In the fields both tractors are to be seen and wooden tools little 
different from those used in patriarchal days. And if this seems 
strange, let us remember that in 1833 there were not only almost 
as many water- as steam-mills in England, but thousands of 
handlooms workers earning a penny an hour; that in 1840 in 
France few firms employed as many as a hundred hands, and that 
in Paris in 1870 half the factories were one-man establishments ; 
and that, while the change in transport was more rapid, horse- 
drawn coaches were still the rule in Switzerland until less than 
twenty years ago, and that steel sailing-ships were still being 
built in France in 1902. After all, most of us have not yet 
travelled in an aeroplane ! 

Another sidelight we get from Near Eastern history is the way, 
on the other hand, in which certain stages can apparently be 
almost entirely skipped. With us the railway age will have lasted 
at least a century, probably more; in the Near East it will not 
have lasted a fraction of that time. After having made shift for 
years with a totally inadequate railway service,! the East is now 
building not new railways but broad roads for motor-traffic, and 
railways are almost entirely restricted either to very long-distance 
travel or to very heavy freight. Some twenty years ago, or less, 
only camel caravans crossed the desert; then came the motor, 
and planes are already competing with it. We may say, in fact, 
that only pioneers go through all the initial stages and make all 
the mistakes; later comers can short-circuit certain errors. 
Germany, later in the industrial field than England, avoided the 
worst blunders of our unplanned urban development and never 
built the “‘ back-to-back ’’ houses which are the disgrace of our 
north-country towns; both she and France got well ahead of us 
in primary education, having learnt from our neglect the evils of 
an uneducated proletariate. 


This superposing of Near Eastern and Western evolutions at 
their different stages cannot, of course, be carried on indefinitely. 
It is obvious that each has its own characteristics and problems. 
The question of water-supply will loom larger in the Arab mind 
than that of housing and fuel; while no stranger to our diseases, 


1 Beirut, the largest port in the Syrian world, is linked to Damascus by a narrow- 
gauge line that covers 80 miles in eight to ten hours. By road the journey takes 
one-third of the time, The nearest normal rail communication is with the north 
from Tripoli, 55 miles away, with the south from Haifa, which is twice that 
distance. The Beyroutis travel by road. 
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he is more specially troubled by malaria and dysentery, the 
importance of which as historical factors tends to be overlooked 
by Western historians. The problem of the desert, and the hard- 
and-fast line it draws between what is habitable and what is not, 
gives to the Eastern mind a greater readiness to accept the 
inevitable and bow to necessity, a lesser faith in the capacity of 
individual initiative and in human power to change human 
environment—and there lies perhaps the most striking contrast 
between East and West. 


All these are important lessons. But the last is perhaps the 
chief. I have not only obtained, I hope, a better understanding 
of the stages in our history; I have, I think, acquired a new sense 
of time in history. As one whose actual teaching rarely went 
farther back than the Reformation, or at most the Norman 
Conquest, a constant contact with survivals of ancient civilisations, 
before which ours is but a youngster, is a perpetual caution against 
a kind of historical shortsightedness. Once near Nineveh I saw 
the actual unearthing of a skeleton, buried directly in the earth 
without a coffin probably some four thousand years ago. One 
stroke of a pickaxe, and I was carried back three thousand years 
before my famous Norman Conquest, a revelation of the time- 
process that made an indelible mark on my imagination. At the 
other end comes a doctor friend of mine, who tells me that man 
has not yet adapted himself properly to walking upright on 
two legs, so that the bones of the feet and the spinal column, 
originally made to bear the weight of a body resting on four 
supports, have not yet acquired the strength necessary to hold 
up a body that makes much greater demands on their resistance, 
so that most of us have some slight deviation or weakness in neck, 
feet or ankle. If on one day therefore mankind seems very old, 
on another it seems very young, and we may hope that our present 
errors will be looked upon later as but the follies of youth. In 
either case it is evident that we are not the people, and wisdom 
shall not die with us. 

The East has another “ time ”’ lesson to teach—namely, that 
time belongs to man, and not man to time. Why always hurry ? 
Is it impossible ever not to rush? What do we do with the time 
we “save’’? Why not try to enjoy time now? Can we not, 
without “ wasting ” it, give a little more of it to cultivating the 
art of personal relations, give a little less of it to what the old 
Quakers called “‘ creaturely activity,” and learn a little of the art 
of living ? 
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I may now summarise these rambling remarks by saying that 
as a “ modernist ’’ Westerner I believe I have learnt a double 
lesson, one of historical perspective and imagination, the other 
of humility. It would be foolish to deny the presence of profound 
differences in the civilisations of East and West at the present 
time, but history and experience seem to show that these differences 
are not fundamental and ingrained, corresponding to ineradicable 
inherited characteristics, whether physical, intellectual or spiritual, 
but represent in the main but different stages in our evolution, 
and different speeds in our development. There are surely 
enough points of conflict and differences in this poor world of 
ours without creating them where they do not exist, or intensifying 
them where they are trivial and transitory. East may be East, 
and West may be West, though this still remains to be proved 
in the ages to come; what is certain is that they are meeting, 
and are bound to go on meeting more and more, in what may be, 
and will be, we trust, fruitful and happy co-operation not as 
superior and inferior, but as equal partners and sharers of the 
treasures of their past, present and future contributions to 
civilisation. 

Roger H. Sorrav. 
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SOME TRAVEL NOTES DURING THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR 


Durine the last stages of the Thirty Years’ War a young man 
of Kent, just of age, Thomas Denne by name, set sail in a packet- 
boat from Dover to Calais, to wander for a twelvemonth on the 
Continent. His for sn excursion, at a moment when he might 
rather have been expected to serve his country distracted by civil 
strife, was due to the intractable behaviour of his father, Thomas 
Denne of Dennehill, Recorder of Canterbury. The will of 
Denne’s bachelor brother, Vincent Denne of Wenderton, to the 
Recorder’s extreme annoyance, had left the bulk of an agreeable 
property to the younger of his two nephews, John and Thomas 
Denne, and the executorship to a lifelong friend, Henry Oxinden 
of Barham, whom old Denne regarded, unjustifiably, as being out 
to “ sherk” an inexperienced youth. The result was practically 
a sentence of banishment against Tom Denne, his uncle’s heir. 
He was a high-spirited young fellow; ‘“ since it has beene my Hon. 
Father’s pleasure,’ he writes, “‘ to comand mee from his sight, I 
will undergoe this Bannishment as cherefully as I can, hopeing 
that time may mitigate my Father’s anger against mee.”” There 
were compensations : he was independent of the paternal income 
and the expedition was financed from the revenues of his inherit- 
ance, the beautiful East Kentish estate of Wenderton, near 
Wingham, doled out by Henry Oxinden through Tom’s London 
bankers, Messrs. Pier de la Valle and Matthieu, French merchants 
in Fenchurch Street near the sign of the Prince of Orange. The 
first set of Tom’s travel notes ! relates to Calais and its neighbour- 
hood, and to the eastern parts of Normandy, a district at this 
period on the military ‘rontier between France and the Spanish 
Netherlands. Much that he tells us represents a state of affairs 
long since gone by; many of the buildings he describes have 
disappeared : many features which impressed him no longer exist. 
The companions with whom Tom and his servant crossed the 
Channel were Sir Clippesby Crewe and Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Rychaut. Rychaut was one of the six sons of the famous banker, 
of a noble family from Brabant, Sir Peter Rychaut (or Ricaut), 


1 Brit. Mus., Addit. MS.: 28010 f. 55. 
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knighted by Charles I in 1641, who frequently appears in the 
Oxinden correspondence. Sir Peter had estates in Kent, at 
Aylesford and Wittersham, which he sacrificed with all else in 
the Royal cause. Tom Denne had stayed at the Rychauts’ 
London house in the Poultry, so the family were old acquaintances. 
It does not appear how far they travelled together after the first 
four days at Calais, or whether the subsequent “ we ” of the notes 
includes them or only, as is more likely, Tom and his serving man. 
At Calais the travellers put up at the Lion d’Argent, an inn which 
Tom afterwards recommended to Henry Oxinden when his friend 
came over for a few days, at his invitation and expense, to view 
the siege of Gravelines and the French army. 

The Calais Tom visited was heavily fortified; all the historic 
fortifications except the Citadel have now been demolished and the 
ditches filled in. The “ rich altar’ of Notre Dame, the work of 
Adam Lottman, with its elaborate reredos of Italian marbles and 
a picture of the Assumption by Gerard Seghers, was still com- 
paratively new, having been erected between 1624 and 1628. 
Going next to Boulogne, the castle is nowadays converted into 
barracks. The ‘“ Tour d’ordre’’ which Tom saw was, no doubt, 
the ancient Tour de Guet, built on ninth-century foundations and 
used as a lighthouse until 1848. 


On Friday night about 10 of the Clock, being the 26 of January 1643/44 old 
stile, my selfe and servant, in company with Sir Clippesby Crew and Mr. P* Rychaut 
and his Lady, with theyr attendants, sett sayle from Dover in the Pacquett 
boate, and wee arrived salfe at Callais the next day at noone; assoone as wee 
were landed wee went before the Governour according unto the custome, from 
whence wee tooke upp our Inn at the Lion d’Argent where wee continued untill 
Tuesday morning next, . . . where wee were well treated. 

Callais is a strong Porte Towne being syttuate on a playne; its forme is 
triangular; it is a commodious port in the County of Oye uppon the borders of 
Piccardie. It is fortified with an ancient flint wall and a ditch about it which was 
made by the english, and since, another wall made of Freestone by the French, 
which is newly finished with another great ditch without that. The towne has 
but two Gates for entrance, one towards the Sea, the other opposite to it towards 
the Land where there is besides the duble walles and ditches an earthen breast 
work and another ditch. The Sea comes upp into the walles of the towne and 
about halfe a quarter of a mile in the Sea is a strong castle. Towards the west 
side in the Towne there is a place called the Cittadell (a stranger cannot bee 
permitted to see it) which is by relation impregnable, It is for refuge if the 
enemy at any time assault the Towne; the inhabitants retire thither with theyr 
goods. It is fortified with soe many Ramparts, ditches etc and those soe high 
that the howses within the works cannot bee seene. About a mile from the Towne 
towards the southwest side is a forte incompassed with an arme of the sea haveing 
sluces with which at a full sea they cann drowne the Towne of Callais all except 
the Cittadell. Callais maintaines in constant pay 2000 garrison soudiers at 
the least. It is the King of france his frontier port towne against the spaniard. 
It is within 3 legues of Graveling the King of Spaine’s Frontier port towne. 

Callais is not soe long as Dover but it is broader. It has 2 or 3 churches one 
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of which is dedicated unto our Lady which is worthy of sight. In the s¢ Church 
is a Chappell very finely built ovall wayes, having a rich alter. 

St. Andrewes church has a very high steeple, one [on] which there is con- 
stantly a watchmann to give notice uppon all occasions of daunger. 

There is great quantiti of Duck and Mallarde about Callais. I saw there 
thowsands flie togither neere the sea-side. There bee severall Decoyes about a 
league from the Towne where they take a great number. 

There is a reformed Church within a league of the Towne. Callais is 7 leagues 
from Dover by sea. 

On Tuesday morning being the 9 of February new stile wee begann our 
iourney towards Rouen and wee rode unto Boulonge that day, being about 7 
leagues from Callais. 

Bulloin is bigger then Callais; it isa doble towne. The high towne is sittuate 
part uppon a hill and part on the side; it is walled and ditched, The low towne is 
sittuate below the hill: there passes a river by it, which river is not passable 
onely at a low sea. . . . The haven of Boulong is not esteemed sure as that of 
Callais; it is very difficult to aboord. 

5 leagues from Boulong uppon the sea coast one may observe la tour d’ordre 
which is an ancient light tour. The soil is sandy but neverthelesse it is well 
coverd with fruitfull trees and good for the nourishing of beasts especially horses, 
of which it breeds a great number, good and strong, like those of germanie. 


From Boulogne, crossing the river Canche, our travellers 
passed on to Montreuil (“‘ Monstreul’’) and Abbeville, both 
frontier towns. Tom remarks of. Abbeville that its marshy 
situation ‘‘ being often overflowed with water, makes the access 
difficult,” and he adds: “‘ Here be quantities of Pistoles made 
. . . but they bee not comparable unto those of Sedaun.” The 


notes continue :— 


The next day being Friday wee roade unto Villedeux, being 7 leagues farther. 
. . . Wee were very ill accomodated there by reason the towne is often plundered, 
it being soe neere the Spaniards’ frontiers. 

The next day . . . wee roode unto the Port of Diepe being 6 leagues farther. 
Diepe is a Port towne and a garrison, being sittuate amongst straight mountains 
almost to the entrance into the sea; it is built at the north side of the haven. 
The port is very sure but it is very straight and difficult toenter. The inhabitants 
are good navigators. The streetes of the towne are spatius and the houses faire 
but not very high built. The fort called Du Pollet comands the port and the 
other side of the towne towards the landside is the Castle, well furnished with 
ammunition and fortified. Before it is the Cittadell which hides it. The towne 
is fortified on every side of the Port, neere the Sea and alsoe on the land neere the 
windmille. They make there divers pritty toyes of Ivory, Ebony and whales- 
bones, Tortishell and horne, and amongst the rest very good Combes. There is a 
Reformed Church at Diepe. It is thought there are neere tenne thousand 
eomunicants there, 


Tom’s “ Villedeux ” is evidently to be written ‘“ Ville d’Eux ” 
or “Eu.” The “straight mountains” at Dieppe are the two 
lofty ranges of white chalk cliffs under which the town lies. The 
Fort of. Du Pollet to-day is represented by the suburb of Le 
Pollet, “inhabited by sailors and fishermen.”’ The Castle built in 
1433 as a defence against the English is now occupied as barracks 
and visited for its fine prospect. Tom’s mention of “ divers 
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pretty toys of ivory ” is a reminder of the manufacture of carved 
ivory, originating centuries ago with the importation of elephants’ 
teeth from Africa, for so long peculiar to Dieppe. By way of 
Tostes, on St. Valentine’s Day, Tom arrived at Rouen and scribbled 
down in his notebook a few historical and geographical facts about 
Normandy and its system of government. His description of the 
countryside is of more value. Forges-les-Eaux which he méntions 
still enjoyed the reputation its waters had acquired after the visit 
of Anne of Austria and the subsequent birth of Louis XIV, 
supposed to be due to their peculiar virtue. 

The country is very full of Forrests soe that it is cold; the Aier is helthfull and 
temperate; it abounds in Peares and Apples in soe much that they grow along 
the highwayes and hedges, of which the Common people make Cydre and Perry, 
which tastes very well and serves for want of wyne of which the County produces 
very little. That which is, growes neere the confines of the County towards 
Mante, which is extraordinary good. The county is well served with Fish by 
reason of the Sea and the great number of rivers which run through it. They 
carry fish in Carts from Diepe to Paris which is neere 40 leagues. 

It has exquisite quarries of Rock Allum and divers marbles with Slates 
and others. 

There are abondance of Common quarries for building, mines of Iron are 
commune there with some mines of Copper and Quicksilver. 

The Country abounds in minerall waters, amongst which those of the Forges 
are the most frequented. The Province is puissant and rich in trafick of Corne, 
Cidres, Firr woode, white salte brought to Paris and other things. The in- 
habitants of Rouen voyage in all the seas of this and the other side of the Equatour. 


Tom greatly enjoyed his visit to Rouen. The “ little rivers 
called Aubette and Robec”’ continued to work the cotton-mills 
to the close of the nineteenth century. The Bridge of Boats which 
Tom so vividly describes stood from the mid-fifteenth century 
(when it superseded Queen Matilda’s bridge) till a suspension 
bridge was built in 1836. The “ old stone bridge” near it was 
evidently the Pont Corneille; above this, on the Quai de Paris, 
still stands the Porte Guillaume-le-Lion to which Tom refers; 
a relic of the old walls. He could admire the Palais de Justice 
(‘‘ the common hall ” he calls it) in its original condition without 
restoration or addition. The walls he saw are now become 
boulevards; the old awesome Castle has been largely demolished 
and numbers of the quaint houses and streets were long since 
swept away. His account of the Cathedral of Notre Dame has 
many points of interest. He apparently visited the Tomb of the 
Duke of Bedford, although Murray’s Guide (1892, p. 55) says this 
was injured by Huguenot outrage in 1562, removed, and lost sight 
of till the mid-nineteenth century. Then too the “ greatest 
bell in France,” called Georges D’Amboise after the famous 


cardinal, which hung in the Tour de Beurre, at the Revolution was 
No. 97.—voL. XXVv. c 
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“‘ melted into cannon and sou-pieces bearing the legend ‘ monu- 
ment de vanité, détruit pour l’utilité, l’an 11 de l’Egalité.’ ”’ 

By the “ Pyramid Tower ” Tom seems to indicate the Central 
Tower which is no longer of ‘‘ wood leaded over ”’ but has an iron 
steeple. The Tombs of the ancient Dukes of Normandy were then, 
he says, “‘ in the chapel behind the choir,” and he connects what 
modern guide-books denote “ a relief of St. George and the Dragon ”’ 
with the “ Garguglio ” or Gargouille of St. Romaine—some give 
the saint two monsters—and retells with details of his own the 
famous legend of the Fierte or Reliquary, now in the Chapter 
Library. 


Rouen is a very great City, being sittuate uppon the River Seine on the one 
side and towards the East it has two little rivers called Aubette and Robec which 
enter into the City neere the Port St. Hillaire; the[y] make eleaven milles to 
grinde and betweene the port and the porte de Guillaume Leon, they discharge 
themselves into the Seine. Most of the Streetes are very narrow; the ancient 
houses are built of timber much like unto our ancient building in England, only 
they nayle slates uppon theyre walles; those which are lately built are of stone. 
There is a stately new Gate towards the river side neere the Bridge; the walles 
of the City towards the River side are built of free stone but those towards the 
land are of flinte stone. 

There is a very fine wooden bridge over the river of Seine, built uppon greate 
Boates, which is made with Ginnes at each end that it rises and falles with the 
water, and carriadges passe over it at any time. The middle path of the Bridge 
where horses and Carriadges passe is paved and on ether side where people passe 
afoote it is raysed about three feete higher then the midle passage. The shipps 
which come from the ocean arrive at one side of the Bridge and the boats which 
come from Paris arrive at the other. The wooden bridge is very often at repara- 
tions which costs the City much. There has beene the fairest bridge of france 
built of freestone very high and spatious which had 13 arches before it had part 
pulled downe, which was when the towne stoode out against the King and 
endured a long Siege. 

The greatest vessells that come up the river arive iust at the old stone bridge, 
which is neere unto the other bridg[e] of woode. . . . 

About the Middle of the towne is an open place where the Maid of Orleans 
was burnt by the English, over which place there is now an aincient fountaine. 

The common hall is worth sight. Towards the East and South the city is 
comanded with neighbouring hills. The walls of the towne are strong, being 
ditched, haveing Towers, bulwarks, bastions and ramparts; there is alsoe in the 
City an old Castle towards the River side which is well fortified and is able to awe 
the towne. All shipps that passe by the Castle haveing Ordinance salute the 
Castle with 3 Great gunnes, In the way to Paris one may observe uppon a high 
hill the monastery and the fort of St. Catherin which was demolished under the 
Regne of King Henry the fowerth. 

The Cathedral Church is dedicated unto the Virgin Mary, called in french 
Notre Dame. Itis one of [the] first buildings of the Towne, being very curiously 
worked both within and without; it is covred with lead. The Quire is somptious; 
behinde the Quire lies the body of the Duke of Bedford who was protectour (as I 
have beene informed) to King Ed: the 6 of England etc. The Organs are 
extraordinary large being placed at the west end of the Church according to the 
usual manner of Cathedralls in france, They have a vaste treasure, the ornaments 
and habits, as copes, etc. are most pontificius, being covered with Gold and pearles. 
It has three high towers or steeples which are remarcable and especially la tour 
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de beurre, in English the tower of Butter, so called because it was built with money 
gathered from the people for the dispence obtained (by the Cardinal D’Amboise, 
Legat in france) to eate butter in Lent. There is the Greatest bell in france, it 
being 13 foote high, 32 feete large and 11 of Diameter, waighing 40,000 pound 
with this inscription 

Je suis nommée George D’Amboise, 

Qui plus de trente six mille poise ; 

Et qui bien me pesera, 

Quarante mille il trouvera. 


The Pyramide Tower has 600 stayers; the spire alone which is built of woode 
leaded over, has 200 stayers. The Epitaph of Cardinal d’Amboise ought to bee 
seene, with the Tombes of the ancient Dukes of Normandie and Archbishopes who 
lie interred in the Chappell behind the Quire, where there is depeincted the Dragon 
(vulgarly called the Garguglio) which they say did very much hurt and annoy 
the inhabitants but was overcome by St. Romaine, Archbishop of the City, 
being assisted by two prisoners, one being a Murderer and the other a theefe. 
It seems the theefe when hee perceived the beast coming rann away, but the 
murderer stayed with St. Romaine. 

They say that at the approach of the Monster St. Romaine cast his Estole 
about the beast’s neck who had not power to resist, soe the Murderer bound him 
and they brought him into the City and burnt him in the publique place and 
afterwards cast his ashes into the river; whereuppon St. Owen, successour to 
St. Romaine, to conserve the memorie of this miracle, obteined of King Dagoberd 
that every yeare uppon the Day of the Ascention of our Saviour, the criminal 
that should beare the Chasse or Fierte of St. Romaine should be absoulved of his 
offences and bee freed from the hands of Justice. 


Here the notes end abruptly, but the story of Tom’s travels 
in France is carried on in letters to Henry Oxinden of 28 May, 
9 July, and 19 August 1644. Between May and July he made 
‘a little voyage upon the River of Loire,’”’ and visited Orleans, 
Blois, Angers and La Rochelle with the Ile de Ré. On 9 July he 
was back in Paris arranging to return to Calais and attend the 
siege of Gravelines with his friend; unfortunately plans mis- 
carried and they did not meet. Henry, on financial grounds, 
opposed a further journey to Italy, which Tom very reluctantly 
abandoned. He reappears in London, studying for the bar, in 
April 1645. 


On 28 July 1646 Tom Denne set out once more, this time for the 
Low Countries, in company with his comrade Walter Braems 
(pronounced Brames). Walter was a near neighbour of his in 
East Kent, the younger son of the Dutch merchant, Sir Arnold 
Braems of Bridge Hill near Canterbury, the patron of Cornelis 
Janssen, and of Mary Harfleet of Bekesbourne, a member of a very 
old Kent family, otherwise called Septvans. Whether or not 
this was Walter’s first visit to his ancestral home, it was all new 
country to Tom Denne, and the young men crowded a great 
deal into their two months’ expedition, travelling as rapidly as 
might be by wagon or boat (‘‘ scute ’’). 
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Again there is constant evidence of the warlike conditions which 
prevailed. They visited many fortresses crowded with Dutch 
troops and others held by the English. The figure of the Prince 
of Orange crosses the canvas and an opportunity of inspecting one 
or other of his houses was never missed. Like most of his con- 
temporaries Tom delighted in “ rarities ’’ and in tall stories. The 
contents of the museum at Leyden, the mummied fragments and 
divers strange beasts’ bones, remind one of Tradescant’s Ark, 
while the tale of the prolific Countess of Zeeland so fascinated Henry 
Oxinden’s credulity that he has heavily underscored the passage in 
Tom’s script. Coster, the supposed inventor of printing, was a 
native of Haarlem, but Tom may well have seen his bust at Leyden. 
It is interesting to notice in how many places the inns were kept 
by Englishmen. Tom’s account of the Jewish synagogue at 
Amsterdam and of the many charitable institutions which he 
thought so commendable makes his visit there noteworthy. 


Mem. I left my passe with Pascall, deputy Searcher of Dover. T. Denne Ju. 

The 28th July 1646 Stile veteri, Mr. Walter Braems and my selfe begann a 
voyage into the low Countries togither. Wee tooke shipping at Dover in a vessel 
of 60 tunn called the Swallow, Jerome Cornelius being master. 

Wee imbarked . . . at 8 of the clock and arrived salfe at Vlissinge (vulgarly 
called Flusshen) at 10 of the clock the next morning and tooke upp our Lodging at 
the signe of the Plaice, Mr. John Gregorius being Host, a native, where wee taried 
untill 6 . . . the same night and then took wagon to Middelbourg and arrived 
there at 8 of the clock. It is about a Dutch mile or League from Flusshen, 
where I observed the best chimes that ever I saw, consisting of 21 bells and one 
bell besides, I thinke compare” *» George D’ Amboise of Rouen or St. Martin’s of 
Tours. There is likewise a ve: saire State house. Wee retourned from thence 
the next day . . . after dinner, in a waggon to Flusshen; being arrived there 
about 34 wee hired a boate to Fort Phillipine; in the way we passed neere 
Ysendik [Yzendyke] a strong Fort of ours and holds two Dutch companies as 
wel. ... At night wee arrived at Phillipine, another strong Garrison, the first 
towne the Prince of Orange tooke in Flandres. There is 3 Companies in the great 
Fort of Zealanders and one of Hollanders in the smale fort. Thuyt Svaskerken is 
now Governour, a Zelander. ...On Friday morning wee tooke boate and 
arrived at Tsas van Gendt. There is 10 companies of Dutch. From thence wee 
went by boate to Axele; there is onely to [two] Dutch companies. . . . Thenext 
day ... we went by boat to Hulst, a strong garrison Towne, taken in the last 
yeare by the Prince of Orange; the Graef van Nassau otherwise called Graef 
Maurice is now Governour of it; it has 11 comp.[{anies] in Gar[rison]. On... 
the 3rd wee went from thence to the Prince’s Army, lying in camp at St. Gylles, 
about 6 English miles beyond Hulst and lay there that night, and the next day... 
wee walked to Sandberg, a small redout about 2 English miles and there we had 
the good fortune to have a passage proffered us to Bergen op Zoom by Sir Francis 
Mackworth in his owne shipp (which the Prince of Orange allowes him as the 
Prince of Wales his Agent). Wee lay aboord that night and arrived at Bergen in 
Brabant the next day. . . . Wee lay at one Holland’s an Englishman; in the 
afternoone wee walked out about halfe a mile from the towne to a Spring of very 
rare water which the Sea was wont to overflow every tyde till lately. There is a 
little stone house built over the Spring. The Prince of [word erased] uses to 
drinke of this water when hee is neere it. On Monday wee hired porters to 
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Steeneburga, a fort of 8 Bastions about 6 or 7 English miles, where I observed a 
very good falsebraie about the works of the towne. . . . Bergen is extremely 
well fortefyed. The Prince has there a very gallant house which formerly 
belonged to the King of Spaine as hee was Duke of Brabant. Uppon the State 
House I observed written in Goolden letters Mille Periculis Supersum for it seems 
it has beene often attempted by the enemy being a frontier. From thence wee 
sailed about Ter Tollenland and cast anker at night [in] Willem Staet, the Prince 
of Orange his owne towne; it has 7 or 8 bastions. The Prince has there a hand- 
some small howse. . . . Next morning . . . about 9 of the clock, wee hoysed sayle 
and arrived at Dort after dinner, a handsome towne, it is the Staple of Holland 
for Rhenish wines. They call this the Maidentowne for they say it was never 
taken. 

Wee tooke shipping from Dort about 5 . . . in Sir Francis his vessell, and in 3 
howrs arrived at Rotterdam, when wee went to an English Herbergh at the signe 
of the Golden Swann; one Maddox keepes it. Rotterdam is a Towne of Great 
Comerce and has very fayre havens, one or two bigg enough to entertain a shipp 
of 1,000 tuns. It is the Staple for English cloaths. Wee hapned to come there 
at Kermis time as they calle it, which is theyr fayre. It dures a weeke or 10 
dayes. On friday morning wee walked to Delphshaven, a little towne about 2 
English miles from Rotterdam and from thence about a four more unto Schiedam, 
a pretty little towne, and returned home in a waggon nigh after noone. At the 
Dole there is a very fine Hearnary [heronry] which is very remarkeable in a Towne. 
Saturday morning . . . wee went to Delft in a scute, . . . it is 2 howres goeing. 
There I saw one of the most stately State houses that I have yet seene where in 
one of the roomes I saw a very fine Picture, wherein the father of this Prince of 
Orange is pourtraied dead, with his wound bleeding in his stomach and the vertues 
depeinted about him bemoaning his sadd fate. It seems hee was stabbed in the 
belly by a Bourgundian but the murderer escaped soe that it was never knowen 
who sett him on worke. The Prince has a very stately Monument in the great 
Church of Delph, made of excellent white black and specled Marble, the best 
pillers that ever I yet saw, with divers brasse Statues representing the Princely 
vertues. After wee had spent 2 or 3 howers there viewing the towne wee tooke 
scute to the Hage and arrived there in an hower; wee tooke upp our lodging at one 
Jones his howse, an Englishman, at the signe of the Armes of England and the 
Queenes head. The Haghe is a very fyne Towne, consisting most of Gallant 
buildings of Free Stoane and divers covered of Slate, being much statelier then 
the ordinarie buildings of Holland, which usually are of brick. 

The next day being sonday wee saw the Queene of Bohemia [Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I), at diner with Prince Maurice and 2 of her daughters, the 
2nd and 3rd. Her Maiesties court is very smale, bearing some proportion to her 
revenue. I saw the howse where Our Queene kept her court when shee was at the 
Haghe; it is now Trimming upp for the young Prince of Orange and Princesse 
Royall to kepe court in at winter. It is now the young Prince his owne: there 
is nothing remarkeable but the Garden which is worth sight, being full of fine shady 
walks and arboures, with a decoy in middest of it, being a fine smale Island, having 
an arbour round about it. Heere is 2 or 3 Storkes, which have theyr neasts uppon 
the topp of the chimneys of the house, They esteeme them very much because 
they say they will not live in any country which is governed by a king (which I can 
hardly creditt), They have heere a very stately Doole house. There is a very 
long Maille in the wood, a fine shady place close by the towne. On Monday we 
hured a waggon the whole day for 5 guilders and went first to Lousdunum a smale 
dorp about 6 miles from the Haghe, where in the church I saw the monument of 
the Countesse of Zeeland whoe they say had 365 children at one birth. There 
are 2 brazen basins, very large ones, [in] which they say the 365 children were 
baptized, the sones in one and the daughters in the other. All the sonns were 
called [gap] and the daughters Elizabeth. Under these 2 basins is written uppon 
the wall that a poore wooman coming to aske almes of the aforesaid countesse 
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with twins in her arms, the countesse said shee could not have them honestly, 
where at the poor wooman wished shee might have as many child® at a birth as 
there are dayes in the yeare, which came to passe. The Saxton’s wife tould us 
besides that her house sunk into the ground. 

From thence wee went to Hunslodyke one of the Prince’s houses; from thence 

. . to Ryswyk, another of the Prince’s houses. 

On Tuesday the 18 wee came from the Haghe to Leyden in a scute, where wee 
saw the Acad[emie] with Phisiq garden and the Library and Anatomie Theatre 
which is the best furnished with Scheletons that ever I saw; there is a Mummie’s 
one they say was daughter to a King of Egypt; there is likewise divers peeces of 
Murmmie with many other fine rareties, as some of the Egyptian Idolls, with 
divers strange bests’ bones and skinnes etc. Heere at a private house I observed 
on the wall the statue of Costerus, the first inventer of the art of printing; hee was 
a Monke. Wee were lodged at one Charles Burrowes his howse. There is in the 
towne a high mount, which has been cast upp long time and in it a deepe well, 
where they say was once found a great fish during the tyme of a Siedge that ther 
was. Leyden is a very fine towne. From thence on friday the 21*t wee went 
by waggon to Haarlem. . . . There is nothing observable but the wood, what 
is somewhat pleasant. From thence wee tooke scute to Amsterdam about 2 
howres; wee tooke upp our Lodging at the Signe of the Tower of London, neere 
to the Sea Dyke. The next day . . . I went to the Jewes Synagogg to see theyr 
seremonies, where every mann had a vaile, white, either of Taffeta or thin stuff. 
The minister preached that day in the Portugez language and when hee had 
dispatched with his sermon they sung in Hebrew but made a strange unpleasing 
noise, and at the last they bring out the old law written in a parchment roll which 
they carrie about theyr synagog, which is after rolled upp and then a piece of 
taffeta rolled about the parchment and then a kind of rich covering putt on, and 2 
guilt silver rings with small bells hanging on the topp of the woodden rollers. All 
the wimen sett above in the galleries; at the entrance into the Synagogg is a 
Cestran [Cistern] with 4 Cocks for the Jews to wash theyr hands when they come 
into the Synagogg. The maior part of these are Portugheses. The Dutch are 
much to bee comended for theyr Charitie. I saw at Amsterdam divers Almes- 
houses, as the Weexhuys where all the poore Orphanes of Citizens not being above 
8 or 10 yeeres of age at theyr Parents’ decease are provided for; there is likewise 
provision for old men, weemen and Impotent souldiers; theere is likewise a house 
they call the Raspe house, where rog[uJes of all sorts, except those that have com- 
mitted very hainous offences, are made to worke. The greatest offenders are made 
to raspe Brasile wood with a saw of 6 or 8 dubble teeth, two to a saw; heere are 
likewise divers Loomes where smaller offenders are forced to weave, and those 
taught which are unskillfull in that trade. Offenders are kept according to the 
nature of theyr offences, some 2, 4, 6, 10 yeares and some all theyr lives time 
that are condemned menn. Heere is likewise a Spinn house, where hoores are 
putt in; it is new built, a very stately one. They are heere constrained either to 
sow or spinne a certaine proportion and to stay in according to theyr offence. 
Theyr Burse or Exchange is built much after the forme of ours at London, but not 
soe large. Alsoe theyr Dullhuys or Bedlame is worth the sight. 

Thursday the 27. August wee went over to Buickslot in Waterland in North 
Holland in a small boat, and pd 1 stiver a head. There wee tooke a scute to 
Purmerent, 3 howres going: this is a handsome small towne inland in North 
Holland, comodious for comerce by reason of the water which is brought almost to 
every streete. Heere is an ancient Castell and firme. 


From this point the notes become little more than a record of 
passage by “ scute”’ from place to place. The travellers visited 


Franeker, Leeuwarden, Groningen, Swoll, Deventer, Arnhem and 
Schenkenschanz between 31 August and 7 September. On the 
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8th, travelling by Bommel and “ the Buss” (perhaps the Bies- 
bosch, with its many islands and harvesting of reeds and rushes), 
they reached Dordrecht for the second time. Tom continues :— 


Thursday wee went to Dort in a Marcht Scute, 4 howers saile. There saw 
Mr. Jaspar, the King’s Engineer, whoe shewed mee a Carabine that wold discharge 
8 times at one charging, onely by turning an iron, and a pistoll 6 times of a different 
fashion, all the charges were putt in at the same time; hee shewed mee other 
rarities likewise etc. 


They spent four days (12-16 September) again at Bergen- 
op-Zoom ; and at Antwerp, attracted by the pictures, especially 
the Rubens, and by the work of Quentin Matsys, including in Notre 
Dame “ the Ironworke of a well curiously hammered out without 
the use of file or the like,”’ they lingered till 24 September. The 
journey towards Brussels, their next objective, received fuller 
notice. 


From thence wee went to Horne, a very fine Port towne. ... It is a con- 
venient Harbour and they build divers [ships] theere and have much comerce with 
Norway for Deale boords and Masts etc. This towne serves a great part of Holland 
with Butter and Cheese, which is made in North Holland. Here the East India 
company have a house. But Hoorn is accounted in West Freezeland as also 
Enchusen ! and Medemblyk and other ports uppon the same coast which faces 
Freezeland. Hadrianus Curius the Phisician and a man learned in all the liberall 
sciences was borne here, From thence the next day . . . wee went to Enchysen 
3 howres from Horne, Enchusen has as good a port as any towne in holland; 
there are divers shipps built heere and . . . there are many hering busses belong 
to the towne which brings them in a very great profit. Heere the East India 
company have a very stately howse built within these 7 yeares of free stone and 
Brick in a Quadrangular forme and covered with blew slate. 

Friday the 25. wee went to Bruxelles, 9 howers, where wee passed 5 Sluces ; 
they have a fine invention in this passage, to make it passable by boates by 
meanes of theyr sluces, which otherwise could not bee, 

At Bruxelles we saw the King’s house or court, a very stately one, addorned 
with rare Pictures, with a very fine chappell, where behinde the Alter stands the 
Cors of the Infanta, unburied it seemes for want of mony. 

The Prince Cardinall was buried heere and afterward remooved to his Bishop’s 
see. There belongs to this court a fine garden with fishponds and Swans in it, 
alsoe a Viniard and a Parke with deire in it, extreamely pleasant, wheare the ladies 
walke in the Somertime. Heere is a place called the feulerie [Feuillerie], con- 
sisting of divers walkes in the manner of a maze almost all covered with leaves, 
and divers fountaines betweene the walkes. Heere is a fine stable and manedge,? 
with a tendelong pomme, which has an echo which in a cleare day will answer the 
voice at least 20 times. 


They went over to Louvain for the night 27 September, 
then set their faces homeward by way of Ghent, Alost and Bruges, 
reaching Ostende on October 1. The notes relate :-— 


There we tarried untill Thursday night following it, the 8th, when wee s- it 
sayle in the Paquett boate, and by contrary windes were keppt at Sea untill 
Saturday the 20th, when it pleased God wee landed at Yarmouth instead of Dover. 


1 Enkbuizen, * manege = @ riding school. 
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Tom Denne, always a rather frail young man, died very 
suddenly at his tutor Alexander Ross’s house, in “ Prince’s Street, 
near the Arch,” —on 29 April 1648. There are a few subsequent 
glimpses of Walter Braems in the Correspondence. Some 
property of his, “ 5 dozen gold and silk buttons,” was accidentally 
sent by Tom’s servant to Henry Oxinden, and returned by him 
to Canterbury, where Walter was then living (July 1647) with a 
relative, Thomas Harfleet. He is last heard of in August 1649 as 
a close prisoner in the Tower of London, hard to come at because 
of his gaoler’s peevishness; and a heavily indebted and ruined 


man. 
DorotHy GARDINER. 





LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


THE first two Reform Acts were followed by singularly little 
change in the social composition and political outlook of the 
two great English parties. They remained predominantly 
aristocratic cliques, the majority of whose members were solely 
intent on an enjoyable hunt after office, conducted according to 
strict and generally accepted rules. But that some change 
would follow the two enfranchisements of 1867 and 1884 was 
inevitable, although there were remarkably few people who 
realised it. Lowe’s injunction to “‘ educate our masters ”’ implied 
an intention of elevating the new electors to the moral and 
intellectual level of the Whigs rather than a recognition that it 
was for the Whigs to adjust their programme to the needs of the 
new electors. If the two aristocratic parties were to retain their 
hold on the political system it was inevitable that they should 
compete for the working-class vote, and although local influence, 
private wealth and middle-class inertia had hitherto sufficed to 
maintain them, to survive in the new conditions they would have 
to master the technique of winning popularity with a democratic 
electorate. This technique would consist of framing a programme 
which would appeal to the interests of the new mass of voters and 
of developing publicity methods which would reach them. The 
failure of either party to fulfil this task would mean the rise of a 
new and unwelcome proletarian organisation. 

It was on the Liberal side that awareness to this necessity 
first manifested itself. The Radicals were undoubtedly the 
astutest politicians of their age and, save for the accident of 
Gladstone’s longevity and his ill-timed conversion to Irish Home 
Rule, it is probable that Chamberlain would have dominated the 
Liberal party, driven the Whigs into opposition and destroyed 
both Whig and Tory influence in the counties with a programme of 
agrarian reform; whether he could also have brought himself to 
frame a programme which would be sufficiently popular with the 
working class of the towns to forestall the formation of an urban 
proletarian party is more open to doubt. On the Conservative 
side there was no one with Chamberlain’s grasp of political 
realities, but the man who came nearest to him, if not in ability 
to frame a programme, at least in the technique of compelling 
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attention, was Lord Randolph Churchill. What Churchill lacked 
and what Chamberlain possessed was a new economic policy; 
Chamberlain and his fellow Radicals could win votes by 
denouncing the landlord interest, of which they were economically 
independent, but there was no interest of which the Conservatives 
could make a scapegoat; landlordism and big business had both 
too strong a hold on the Conservative party. The right tactics 
to defeat the Radicals would of course have been social insurance 
on the Bismarckian model, but of such a policy no Conservative 
showed any understanding at all. From the point of view of 
constructive ideas the Conservative party of the eighties was 
intellectually bankrupt, and this held good for Churchill as well as 
_for the “‘ Goats ’’ whom he so bitterly denounced. 

Nor, for that matter, had Disraeli shown much greater 
perspicacity in raising truly popular issues. In 1868 he made the 
mistake, which other politicians have repeated, of assuming that a 
newly enfranchised body of electors would out of gratitude vote 
for the party which enfranchised them. The general election of 
1874 did not see any important change in the Conservative 
programme; Disraeli’s manifesto referred merely to the danger 
of a Radical assault on the constitution and the church. It did, 
however, see the efficient organisation of the Conservative vote 
by John Gorst through the National Union of Conservative and 
Constitutional Associations. The result was an unpleasant 
surprise for Gladstone, who abhorred the efficient Birmingham 
methods which Gorst had imitated, and who apparently imagined 
that the abolition of the income-tax was an issue which would 
appeal to the working classes. Disraeli’s second ministry did 
more, as a matter of fact, for social reform than any of its pre- 
decessors, yet, remarkably enough, neither in 1874 nor in 1880 
did he attempt to make electoral capital out of the trade 
union and public health legislation which his government 
sponsored. When the Conservatives finally went to the country, 
the issue which Disraeli selected was the rising sedition in 
Ireland—the fact of which had hitherto been carefully concealed 
from public attention. It is clearly ridiculous to expect an 
electorate to rally to a right-wing party for the maintenance of 
order when it is not even aware that order is threatened. Nor 
was it possible to hope for many votes on the score of a successful 
foreign policy ; it is doubtful whether Disraeli’s Near Eastern 
policy was ever popular among the lower classes outside London. 
To the mistake of failing to provide a constructive programme 
the Conservative leaders added the fatal error of a hasty dis- 
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solution without adequate preparatory organisation. Gorst’s 
services, which after the last election had been unrewarded, were 
now not utilised at all. So it was that Gladstone was carried 
back to office by the combined efforts of the Nonconformist 
conscience and the Birmingham caucus. For the Conservatives 
the work of 1874 had to be recommenced, and the dying Disraeli 
was not the man to do it. 

Among the Conservative leaders there was not one who gave 
any promise of showing either the eloquence and moral fire which 
gave Gladstone his authority in the country or the acute political 
sense and efficiency which characterised Chamberlain. If an 
antagonist to Gladstone and Chamberlain was to be found, he 
must be sought not among the leaders but in the rank and file of 
the party, and the most: enterprising aspirant for that position 
was Churchill. Churchill’s importance in English history lies not 
merely in the fact that he was leader of the Fourth Party, the 
most successful ginger group that has ever enlivened the House 
of Commons, nor even that, as every Victorian memoir reminds 
us, he wrecked his career by forgetting Goschen; it is far more 
significant that he was the first Conservative fully to exploit the 
publicity methods essential in democratic politics and that he 
initiated a movement to change the structure of the Conservative 
party, which, had it been successful, would have revolutionised 
English political organisation by substituting the American 
nominating convention for the clandestine control of the party 
leaders and the whips. He fell short of greatness because, for 
all his understanding of the technique of electioneering, he 
nevertheless failed to supply his party with a new and live 
programme. “ Tory Democracy” was only a phrase and not a 
policy. Even when the exigencies of the party struggle demanded 
it, he was unable to think outside the terms of his own class. 

His rise to prominence in the 1880 Parliament had been 
preceded by four years of exile in Ireland, the result of a quarrel 
between his elder brother and the Prince of Wales. The Duke 
of Marlborough was persuaded to accept a comfortable banish- 
ment to Dublin as lord-lieutenant and his sons accompanied him. 
It was this quarrel and the resulting social ostracism which 
accounts for Churchill’s lasting contempt and hostility towards 
the aristocracy which had made him suffer and provides a clue 
to his rivalry with the established party leaders, of which mere 
political ambition is not a sufficient explanation, 

At the opening of the session, therefore, at the age of thirty-one, 
he was an obscure figure in the House, where his earlier speeches 
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had been forgotten during his long absence, and in the country at 
large he was unknown. Yet within a few weeks the Fourth Party, 
which comprised, besides Churchill himself, Gorst, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff and more intermittently Arthur Balfour, had 
caught the public’s eye. Within three years Churchill had, by 
means of a series of brilliant speeches and an abuse of procedure 
which was no less obstructive because it was less obvious than the 
tactics of the Irish, frustrated the ministry in the Bradlaugh epi- 
sode, humiliated his own leaders and become the centre of attraction 
in the House of Commons. In his extra-parliamentary activities 
his career was equally startling, and he initiated a minor revolution 
in the Conservative party. He was the first Conservative 
politician who really attempted to master the art of winning 
popularity in the country at large, to do which involves making 
good speeches, not merely at Saint Stephen’s, but at numerous 
public meetings as well and of establishing thousands of personal 
contacts with pressmen and with the magnates who run the local 
party machines. Churchill was singularly adept in the art of 
cultivating the local bosses and he also enjoyed the good will of 
the press; Henry Lucy was his guest at dinner, Edward Cook 
received frequent interviews, Chenery of T'he Times was a close 
friend and sympathiser. Moreover he was the first Conservative 
to take a leaf out of the Radical book and stump the country. 
Many of his most successful speeches were made before working- 
class audiences in great industrial cities. This was a compliment 
to the urban proletariat which no other Conservative, not even 
Disraeli, had thought of paying; it meant that Churchill was 
soon better known to the electorate than any other member of 
the party. 

But it was only in his political method and not, with one 
important exception, in any matter of principle that Churchill 
was an innovator among the Conservatives. As Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil truly remarks of the Fourth Party, ‘‘ It was not the creed of 
Conservatism that they doubted, but its power of appeal to the 
electorate.” The political theorist who looks for any idealistic 
content in “‘ Tory Democracy ”’ will be disappointed. Yet it is as 
the populariser, if not the coiner, of this phrase that Churchill 
will always be remembered. In later years Sir John Gorst wrote, 
“The principle of Tory Democracy is that all government exists 
solely for the sake of the governed . . . it is Democratic because 
the welfare of the people is its supreme end; it is Tory because 
the institutions of the country are the means by which the end is 
attained.” It is true that many of Churchill’s speeches were a 
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defence of the monarchy, the house of lords and the church 
against the attacks of the Radicals, but the exact manner in 
which these institutions served the welfare of the people was 
never disclosed. Churchill himself declared, “The Tory 
Democracy is a Democracy which has embraced the principles of 
the Tory party.”” More cynically he remarked to Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt in answer to a query as to the meaning of the phrase, 
“That is a question I am always in a fright lest someone should 
put to me publicly. To tell the truth, I don’t know myself what 
Tory Democracy is, but I believe it is principally opportunism.” 
The very meaninglessness of the phrase perhaps accounts for its 
popularity; to read into it any deep significance would be fruit- 
less. The principles of the Tory Democrats were neither new, 
nor indeed always democratic, and in the only sphere of thought 
in which Churchill differed from the older Tories—foreign 
policy—his views were not typical of the Tory Democrats and 
seem to have been shared only by Blunt, who was in any case 
only a romantic eccentric who soon broke with the Conservative 


y- 

Popular historians have attempted to depict Churchill as a 
frustrated apostle of social reform, but it is difficult to discover 
the grounds for such a belief. It is true that one of his earliest 
debating successes was his attack on the Employers’ Liability 
Bill of 1880. To attack the bill on the score of its restricted scope 
was an ingenious method of embarrassing the Liberal govern- 
ment, which had expected Conservative criticism to take the 
opposite line, but it is noticeable that once the bill had passed 
into law and no longer provided ammunition in the house of 
commons, he apparently lost all interest in the question of work- 
men’s compensation. Nor did he manifest any interest in social 
insurance, the earliest experiments in which were being made on 
the continent at this very time. Churchill’s only adventure in 
economic thought was, in fact, a rather tentative advocacy of 
“ fair trade,” which he openly supported in 1881, but about which 
his utterances subsequently became more and more ambiguous ; 
by 1886 he had abandoned the idea. On the question of the rural 
franchise his views betrayed a similar ambiguity which was only 
resolved when a reactionary attitude became politically unwise. 
As candidate for Woodstock in 1880 he naturally supported the 
rural vote; three years later at Edinburgh he spoke against it, 
but his attitude was so clearly unpopular with his audience that 
Arthur Balfour, rising to speak immediately afterwards, found it 
necessary to dissociate himself from his views. By the time 
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that the bill for the representation of the people was introduced 
in the house of commons the unwisdom of opposition was 
manifest ; Churchill reversed his position and utilised the debates 
to ridicule the attempt of the Conservative leaders to exclude the 
Irish labourers from the scope of the bill. 

It was on foreign policy that Churchill showed most 
independence of mind. Throughout his career he remained both 
an isolationist—in private he had criticised Disraeli’s Eastern 
policy—and an anti-imperialist. It is true that, like many 
Victorian critics of imperialism, he turned a blind eye towards 
India—in fact he denounced the Penjdeh arbitration as a 
surrender, and when secretary of state completed the annexation 
of Burmah—and he never, unlike the Liberals, advocated the 
evacuation of territory once it had been occupied. But he took 
no part in the outcry after Majuba, and in fact wanted to propose 
a motion in the House directed not against the humiliating 
peace, but “‘ against British blood and treasure being wasted in 
reducing a gallant nationality which is perfectly able to take 
care of itself.”” On Egypt he was sedulously coached by Wilfred 
Scawen Blunt. For him, as for Blunt, the Egyptian campaign 
was a “ bondholders’ war,” Tewfik a Circassian despot and 
Arabi a national liberator, for whose defence he subscribed £50. 
His attitude enabled him to attack Gladstone both for bullying 
little nations and for frittering away resources on unsuccessful 
adventures. Until the Khartoum disaster anti-imperialism was 
of course good politics, but it would be unfair to accuse Churchill 
of insincerity; the remarkable fact is that he maintained his 
anti-imperialism and isolationism throughout his career, and it 
was this, in part at least, which ruined him. 

Churchill can be acquitted of any insincerity in his attitude 
towards foreign policy, but it is not easy to say the same of his 
behaviour towards Bradlaugh. The Fourth Party had its origin 
in the Bradlaugh episode, and the initiative in opposing his 
admission to the House was taken by Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff; yet when in later years Wolff came to write his memoirs 
he was not even certain whether Bradlaugh had eventually been 
allowed to take his seat or not; the famous atheist ceased, in 
fact, to be of interest as soon as he ceased to be an embarrassment 
to Gladstone. Wolff, Churchill and Gorst made their reputations 
in the Bradlaugh incident—Balfour, who had perhaps rather more 
respect for other people’s convictions, did not take part in this 
particular fracas—and the affair was useful not only as a means 
of obstructing the ministry, but also of exposing and ridiculing 
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Northcote and his fellow Goats; it is noteworthy that Wolff’s 
initial intervention was made after Northcote had seconded the 
ministerial motion for the appointment of a select committee. 
Churchill’s conduct, spectacular and successful as it was, did not 
render him popular with the other members of his party; not 
only was he more efficient in debate and more popular in the 
constituencies, but in private conversation he was arrogant and 
domineering, and he made no secret of his ambition to which the 
leaders of the party were most certainly to be sacrificed. 

By 1883 Churchill felt himself strong enough in the country 
openly to challenge his leaders. It is difficult to detect any 
conflict of principle in the ensuing struggle; it was merely an 
attack on the small and wealthy clique who controlled the party 
machine without having any idea of how to work it successfully. 
The facts of this quarrel have been completely misrepresented by 
historians, and Ostrogorski describes its outcome as a victory 
for the principle of the popular control of parties. In fact it was 
the very reverse. 

The weapon chosen for the attack on the bosses was the 
National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations, 
an organisation of the delegates of various local associations 
which met once a year but had no control over policy. After 
Beaconsfield’s death Churchill proposed that the Council of the 
Union—the Union’s full time executive committee—should elect 
a new party leader and thus avoid an inconvenient dualism. 
Had this proposal been accepted it would have introduced into 
England the nominating convention in place of the system under 
which the members of the respective houses of the legislature 
choose their own leaders. Whether it would have been possible 
to work the American system in a country where the party 
leader is also a member of Parliament is another matter. At all 
events the proposal came to nothing, and Churchill took no 
further action until 1883. 

His next move was along similar lines and was preceded by 
two abusive denunciations of Northcote in the correspondence 
columns of 7'he Times and an attempt to play Salisbury off 
against Northcote in the celebrated Elijah’s Mantle article in the 
Fortnightly Review, published after the unveiling of the Beacons- 
field statue. The same occasion was signalised, on Drummond 
Wolff’s suggestion, by the foundation of the Primrose League. 
Following this blaze of publicity, Churchill once again came 
forward as the sponsor of the National Union. The object of 
attack was the so-called Central Committee, which had been 
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formed by the Carlton Club after the defeat of 1880 to provide a 
remedy for that catastrophe and had come to be regarded as the 
central party executive. In itself the Central Committee was not 
a body of any authority; it was merely the instrument of the 
leaders and the whips, and Churchill’s attack was really directed 
not against the committee, but against the men who controlled it. 
At the National Union’s Birmingham conference in October 1883 
he proposed that the Council should have control of the party 
funds and of nominations for elections. The machine showed its 
strength, however, and he was unable to do more than secure the 
passage of a motion calling most ambiguously on the Council to 
secure for the Union “its legitimate influence in party organisa- 
tion’; and although he was elected chairman of the Council, it 
was by the narrowest of majorities, and the nominees of the 
machine gained sufficient seats on the Council to render any 
decisive action impossible. Nevertheless in March of the following 
year Churchill induced a committee of the Council to draw up a 
memorandum calling for the allocation to it of a definite proportion 
of the party funds. Salisbury replied with a blank refusal and 
procured the ejection of the Council from the premises of the 
National Conservative Office. In May, the Council, profiting by 
the absence of several of Churchill’s friends, carried a motion 
proposing the resumption of negotiations with the Central 
Committee; Churchill at once resigned the chairmanship. 
Feeling in the local associations was so strong, however, that the 
chairmen of several of the most important provincial bodies met 
in London on the initiative of A. B. Forwood, a prominent 
Liverpool Conservative and Churchill’s ally, and insisted on his 
re-election. Churchill wisely avoided an irreparable breach with 
Salisbury, and the Council duly re-elected him; it was a striking 
proof of his influence in the local machines. 

The final decison on the relations of Committee and Council 
was delegated to a special conference of the National Union 
which met at Sheffield in July. Once again Churchill and his 
friends obtained only a tiny majority on the Council; he had 
demonstrated his popularity in the constituencies, but it was 
obvious that the power of the leaders, with their control of the 
party funds and their immense social influence, was too great to 
be broken. So with the mediation of Balfour, who was, of 
course, glad of any opportunity to promote the interests of his 
uncle at the expense of Northcote, he came to terms with 
Salisbury. The real outcome of the settlement negotiated in a 
summer-house during a fashionable garden party was that 
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Churchill waived the claims of the National Union and that 
Salisbury dropped Northcote. Churchill thus got rid of one 
of his rivals for the leadership of the party and entered into 
temporary partnership with the other. Henceforth he was 
recognised as a magnate in the party with undeniable claims to 
high office; there was therefore no longer any point in 
championing the unmanageable and bourgeois National Union. 
Hicks Beach assumed the Chairmanship of the Council, which 
once again relapsed into the torpor from which Churchill had 
temporarily roused it. The requisite face-saving for Tory 
Democracy was provided by the official recognition of the Primrose 
League. 

From his own personal point of view he had got what he 
wanted. Except in so far as it served his own purpose, the 
dispute with the Central Committee had no significance, and the 
National Union was merely a tool to be discarded when no longer 
needed. This, however, was not the attitude of Gorst, who still 
rankled from the neglect of his services, and who seems to have 
interpreted Tory Democracy as democratic control of the Tory 
party by the organisation which he had created. The compromise 
with Salisbury was regarded by Gorst, who was not consulted 
until afterwards, as a betrayal both of himself and of the principle 
of democratic control. He never forgave Churchill for breaking 
up the Fourth Party and abandoning the Union, nor did he ever 
make his peace with the party leaders. In the distribution of 
offices in 1886 he received no support from Churchill, and his 
subsequent career was a disappointment. 

Northeote remained the nominal leader in the Commons— 
leader, that is to say, in the eyes of those who believe that the 
business of politics is carried out on the floor of the legislature ; 
the real business, the intimate negotiations in clubs and corridors, 
was performed by Churchill. To turn out the government it was 
necessary to range the Irish vote with the opposition in a vital 
division from which the Radicals abstained; for this dénowement 
Churchill was responsible. Chance assisted him in the necessary 
negotiations with Parnell, for, although he had attacked the 
Land Bills of 1880 and 1881 and in fact always remained an 
intransigent defender of the landlord interest, he was in America 
at the time of the Pheonix Park Murders and ill during the 
subsequent debates, and so avoided the rancour which the Irish 
members felt for all who sponsored the Crimes Act. In 1884 
he ridiculed the attempt of the Irish Conservatives to exclude the 


mud-cabin voters, and in the Maamtrasna debate of the same 
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year he conspicuously refrained from according the ministry 
the support which it received from the Opposition leaders. These 
manceuvres were not, indeed, the only factor which was bringing 
the Irish and the Conservatives together, for the Conservative 
attitude towards the land problem was also undergoing modifica- 
tion. It is not difficult to convert a party of landlords to a 
policy of peasant proprietorship when agriculture no longer pays. 
In June 1883 Lord George Hamilton moved in the House an 
immediate revision of the purchase clauses of the Land Act passed 
two years previously, and it was evident that the Irish members 
approved the Conservative motion. But the vital factor was the 
renewal of the Crimes Act; Churchill made it clear that he would 
not join any ministry which renewed the act in the present 
Parliament, and on the basis of this promise Parnell undertook 
to keep the Conservatives in office. 

From the administrative and legislative point of view 
Churchill’s six months’ tenure of the India Office was not 
important, and his time was chiefly occupied in preparing for the 
coming election. The General Election of 1885 was remarkable 
in that it was the last in which religion was a predominant issue, 
that the boroughs voted Conservative and the counties Liberal 
and that the Irish vote in the English constituencies was thrown 
on the Conservative side. It was widely believed at the time 
that Churchill promised Parnell that the Conservatives would 
pass a Home Rule Bill if the Irish vote was given them, but there 
is no evidence that any such promise was made. In no public 
speech did he ever hold out any hope of a Conservative Govern- 
ment introducing Home Rule, and though it is true that in 
private conversation he gave Blunt to believe this—if we may 
trust the evidence of Blunt’s diaries—no Irish leader ever claimed 
that he had given such a promise. When Parnell made his 
famous revelation of the Carnarvon interview he made no similar 
revelation about Churchill. The only promise that Churchill 
made Parnell was the non-renewal of coercion; there is no 
evidence that he offered anything more, and he was not informed 
of the Carnarvon interview. The Conservatives got the Irish 
vote because they governed Ireland by the ordinary law, because 
the priesthood was panic-stricken by Chamberlain’s attack on 
the church schools and because Gladstone, with three years of 
eoercion to live down, refused, in the belief, which Parnell 
possibly shared, that Salisbury might play the part of Peel, to 
make any offer to Parnell until after the election. 

The explanation of the paradoxical results in the towns and 
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in the counties is probably to be found—leaving aside the almost 
certainly exaggerated influence of the Irish vote—in the relative 
efficiency of the two political machines, in the economic situation 
and in the disgrace of the Liberal Government’s imperial policy. 
In the Radical boroughs the caucus and its imitators functioned 
as efficiently as ever; in Birmingham all nine seats were carried, 
including the Central Division, where Churchill was standing 
against John Bright. But into the more somnolent resorts of 
Whiggery the methods of Schnadhorst had not penetrated, and 
it is probable that the Conservatives, who had demonstrated 
their enterprise the previous year, were better organised. The 
counties, however, told a different story; the associations which 
had rallied to Churchill were in the urban, not the rural 
constituencies, and in most country districts the Tory gentry 
apparently failed to make any effort to rally the newly 
enfranchised labourers. 

The economic situation was a factor of whose electoral 
significance few politicians had yet become aware. England in 
1885 was in the trough of the Great Depression, which reached 
its lowest depth the following year. Yet the Conservatives 
conspicuously failed to frame any sort of programme which 
would be popular with the hard hit rural workers; Churchill 
ridiculed “ three acres and a cow,” and the pessimistic Salisbury 
forecast increasing unprofitability of corn production and saw 
no remedy except a natural development towards large pasture- 
farms, the only type of agriculture which was likely to pay under 
laissez faire. Such being the attitude of the traditional country 
party, it was hardly surprising that the Unauthorised Programme, 
with its policy of small holdings and its attack on wealthy land- 
lords and tithe-grabbing clergy, made an irresistible appeal to 
poverty-stricken tenant farmers and unemployed labourers. 
The situation was exactly described by Labouchere when he 
wrote to Chamberlain as the county returns were coming in, 
“Is not the cow doing wonders for us? Next time we must have 
an urban cow.” It was the absence of the urban cow which was 
responsible for the results in the boroughs. To the non-tithe- 
paying factory worker the Unauthorised Programme, wl:ich was, 
after all, the manifesto of a prosperous manufacturer, had far less 
to offer, and it was not difficult for Chamberlain’s opponents to 
represent his attack on the establishment and on state-aided 
denominational schools as an attack on religion itself. 
Chamberlain demanded a ransom from landlords; he suggested 
no similar exaction from the industrial capitalist. He had no 
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remedy for industrial unemployment, and, indeed, the refusal 
of the Liberals, prompted by suspicions of “ fair trade,” to serve 
on t!.e Royal Commission on the Depression in Trade was remark- 
ably bad politics. Thus it was that, although the Conservatives 
offered nothing in the way of a progressive social programme, 
they could at least take advantage of the Liberal unwilling- 
ness to offer any remedy for a protracted slump, of the un- 
wisely outspoken Radical anti-clericalism and of the series 
of blunders which had culminated in Khartoum. It is, 
moreover, not certain that proposals for more and better 
education are ever popular among people who are themselves 
uneducated. 

With the failure of the Irish vote to give the Conservatives a 
majority, the alliance with Parnell came to an end and Salisbury 
decided to renew the Crimes Act; Churchill and Hicks Beach 
both held out against the decision for a short time and Carnarvon 
disappeared from politics. 

The events of the next six months were shaped so exclusively 
by Gladstone that there was little left for any Conservative to do, 
except to profit from the Liberal leader’s errors. Churchill’s 
line of action did not differ from that of other members of his 
party, except in its greater enterprise; he was the first Conserva- 
tive to cross to Belfast, and it was he who coined the phrase 
“ Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right.’ Gladstone had 
succeeded in monopolising English politics with a constitutional 
and imperial issue at a moment when the economic situation was 
worse than at any other time in the later nineteenth century; it 
is not always remembered that the year of the Home Rule crisis 
was also the year of the riots in Trafalgar Square and the trial of 
Hyndman and John Burns. In concentrating attention on 
Ireland, Gladstone showed a complete lack of understanding of 
the needs of the English electorate and provided a magnificent 
diversion for politicians who might otherwise have had to pay 
attention to the grievances of the unemployed. It was not, 
therefore, surprising that when he went to the country the Liberal 
vote fell disastrously, although there was no appreciable rise in 
the poll of the Conservatives. Gladstone had wrecked his party, 
but he had also performed an outstanding service for the English 
rentier class, which it was singularly and ungraciously slow to 
recognise. 

Churchill’s installation as chancellor of the exchequer in the 
new Conservative cabinet was awaited with terror by the treasury 
officials. There is no reason to suppose, however, that he 
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would have proved any less efficient than the other country 
gentlemen who occupied that post during the nineteenth century, 
and indeed Algernon West, the Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, relates that he was one of the aptest pupils the 
permanent officials had ever known. Certainly his financial 
views were extremely orthodox—too orthodox as events proved. 
As leader of the House of Commons he was also a conspicuous 
success, while in the constituencies he showed himself the one 
Conservative who had any realisation of the need to repair the 
omission which had been made in 1885 and formulate a policy 
for the rural voter. Not that Churchill’s Dartford programme 
contained anything which a parity of landlords could not easily 
afford to concede. Conservatives subsequently acquiesced with- 
out demur in the allotmer‘s, transfer of tithe to the landlord and 
local government which the Dartford speech proposed; after 
all, there is no objection to allotments when more and more land 
is allowed yearly to go to waste, and the country gentry have 
been able to dominate the county councils as thoroughly as they 
dominated the old quarter sessions. But although it would be 
misleading to exaggerate the scope of the Dartford programme, 
there is no doubt that at the time it aroused a sensation, and 
Churchill does at least deserve the credit for being the only 
Conservative to see that solid political capital could be made out 
of minor changes. Yet within three months of the Dartford 
speech his political career was over. ’ 

The clash with Salisbury in December 1886 was merely the 
final act of the drama which had been left unfinished two years 
previously. Salisbury was to be ousted as Northcote had been. 
Churchill chose his own time and issue—and yet he was completely 
defeated. The reason is to be found, partly at least, in the fact 
that the disease which ultimately killed him was already warping 
his judgment. Lord Rosebery relates in his excellent character 
study that its effects had been making themselves felt as early 
as the previous year, and the queen noticed how ill he looked 
when he visited Windsor. It was no doubt, therefore, a mental 
and nervous failing which led him to challenge Salisbury on a 
ridiculous issue and at a moment when, since there was no General 
Election due for six years, the prime minister could best afford 
to dispense with an awkward colleague who happened to be 
popular in the constituencies. 

It is clear that his fellow-ministers were glad to be rid of him 
and that he had made himself personally intolerable. When it 
was later suggested that he might return to the cabinet, Salisbury 
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remarked, “‘ Did you ever know a man who having got rid of a 
boil on his neck wanted another? ’’ Lord George Hamilton has 
described how he would hurl the foulest abuse at so unobjection- 
able a colleague as Hicks Beach in a third person’s hearing, and 
his behaviour in the cabinet was described to the queen as 
“wrong and bumptious.” Moreover in the province of govern- 
ment which concerned Salisbury most intimately he was making 
difficulties. At Dartford he had declared that the initiative in 
the Bulgarian crisis should be left to the Central Powers, whereas 
Salisbury was intent on a policy of active co-operation with 
Austria-Hungary which culminated in the Mediterranean Agree- 
ment of the following year. 

Yet, despite the very great personal difficulties and despite 
the clash between Churchill’s isolationism and Salisbury’s policy 
of intervention, there is no doubt that it was Churchill and not 
Salisbury who made the breach irreparable, although Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s biography would have us believe the contrary. 
Salisbury had told the queen less than a week before the final break 
that the dispute would be patched up, and his letter to Churchill, 
which the latter affected to regard as an acceptance of his resig- 
nation and a termination of all discussion, was clearly not intended 
as such, but merely as a statement of confidence in Smith and 
Hamilton, the two service ministers to whose estimates Churchill 
was objecting. His action in writing his resignatory letter on the 
Windsor Castle notepaper while under the queen’s roof and in 
publishing the news in The Times before Salisbury, who in any 
case did not regard the negotiations as closed, had had time to 
inform the queen, made it impossible for the prime minister to 
reinstate him without insulting her. Clearly the quarrel was 
forced by Churchill in the belief that his popularity was so great 
and the debating talent in the ministry so meagre that the govern- 
ment would be unable to continue without him and that he 
would displace Salisbury as prime minister in a reshuffled 
cabinet. 

Even worse considered than the manner in which he delivered 
his ultimatum was the issue on which he elected to make his 
stand. When he might have challenged the government on a 
popular reform measure he chose instead the service estimates, 
an issue which he could not hope to make popular, since the 
economy budget to which the services were to bo sacrificed 
remained a cabinet secret. In any case, as Lord Rosebery 
remarked, no one except Gladstone and the treasury officials were 
now interested in economy; estimate-paring was finished 
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politically, and Churchill showed curious lack of vision in failing 
to realise this. The points on which he broke with Salisbury 
were precisely those on which he had attacked Gladstone; in his 
continued attachment to economy and in the anti-imperialism 
which led him to single out the service estimates he showed 
complete consistency, but also complete lack of adaptability to 
changed conditions. Unlike Chamberlain, the Tory Democrat 
failed to realise that imperialism was becoming good 
politics, and if he really believed that the local associations 
would stand by him, as they had done in 1884, he was quite 
mistaken. 

The final check to his career came in 1889, when he failed 
to seize the opportunity of challenging Salisbury which arose 
when the central division of Birmingham, which he had so nearly 
won four years previously, was vacated by the death of Bright. 
The timidity which he showed when opposed by Chamberlain and 
Salisbury, the result, no doubt, of his disease, cost him much of 
his popularity with the rank and file of the party. The last six 
years of his life were not important. Prematurely an elder 
statesman while still in his thirties, he was able to indulge the 
luxury, which belongs both to retired ministers and to young 
intellectuals, of making prophetic utterances without having to 
persuade a party to accept them. His last years saw a mental 
collapse which was painful to all with whom he came in 
contact. 

Churchill’s career coincides with the end of the long period of 
Whig ascendancy and the transition to political democracy. 
Neither the Whigs nor the Tories could henceforth buy electoral 
support with political concessions, and the time seemed near 
when both of them would have to choose between social reform 
and extinction. All the evidence indicates that the latter 
alternative would have been the one chosen, but Gladstone’s 
conversion to Home Rule and the new popularity of colonial 
expansion rendered it possible for this disagreeable dilemma to be 
avoided. The remnant of the Liberal party was sidetracked on 
an Irish policy in which few believed sincerely and which all 
realised to be electorally disastrous. A progressive social 
programme was thereby rendered unnecessary, for resistance to 
Trish nationalism was a sufficient programme to win elections. 
Chamberlain, most astute of electioneers, found African colonies 
a better platform than disestablishment or small holdings had ever 
been. Thus it was that Churchill, after making himself personally 
detestable to almost every member of the Cabinet, found that the 
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rising tide of imperialism rendered him and his antiquated Little 
Englandism no longer indispensable to the Conservative party. 
CHRISTOPHER Howarp. 


BreviocraPruicat Note.—The indispensable authorities are, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s Lord Randolph Churchill (London, 1906), one of the best political 
biographies in the English language, L. J. Jennings, Speeches of the Right Hon, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, 1880-88 (London 1889), and Harold Gorst, The Fourth 
Party (London, 1906). The best character studies are Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Randolph Churchill (London, 1907), and W. 8. Blunt in The Nineteenth Century, 
vol, urx. Almost every front-rank politician of the late nineteenth century has 
his biography or autobiography, and there would be little point in compiling a 
list. Among the memoirs of less important politicians may be mentioned as 
particularly valuable Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, Rambling Recollections (London, 
1908); Sir Edward Clarke, The Story of My Life (London, 1918); and J. M. 
Maclean, Recollections of Westminster and India (Manchester, 1902). The most 
useful secondary works are W. J. Wilkinson, T’ory Democracy (New York, 1925); 
M. Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Organisation of Parties (London, 1902); 8. 
Maccoby, English Radicalism, 1853-86 (London, 1938); J. L. Hammond, 
Gladstone and Irish Nation (London, 1938); and R. C. K. Ensor England 1870- 
1914 (Oxford, 1936) 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Reports received from the Branches indicate that the Association 
is meeting the disorganisation caused by the war with encouraging 
firmness. The Hon. | seme reported to the May meeting of Council 
that up to 3 May subscriptions received amounted to 3220 (including 
life compositions), as compared with 3620 at the same date last year. 
Of 6 Branches which had to be suspended owing to evacuation, 75 

r cent. of the membership had subscribed directly to the head office. 

here were approximately 60 new unattached members. The Treasurer 
reported that there was a smaller fall in income than he had feared 
probable when making a forecast last September. Unless there were a 
great drop in the remainder of the subscriptions to come in before 
30 June there should be a comfortable balance at the end of the year. 
He warned the Council that next year would be more critical, when, 
apart from the question of membership, they would have to face a fall 
in royalties from the atlases. He urged the importance of maintaining 
the publications of the Association as being the main way of keeping 
up the membership during war-time. 

The Council approved of the Hon. Secretary’s suggestion that where 
it was known that membership was lapsing because of service with the 
armed forces, the privileges of membership should be granted without 
payment of subscription provided the member in question expressed 
a desire to keep up his membership. 

* ** . * * * 


At its last meeting the Council made the following elections : 
Professor A. 8. Turberville was unanimously chosen to fill a vacancy 
among the Vice-Presidents, in recognition of his work as Chairman of 
the Publications Committee; Mr. 8. M. Toyne and Miss C. Hey were 
elected to fill the two vacancies among co-opted members of Counci! 
and Mr. G. H. Palmer to fill the vacancy caused by Professor Turberville’s 
election as Vice-President. Professor D. C. Douglas and Dr. R. K. J. 
Grant were chosen to fill vacancies caused by the failure of two groups 
to nominate candidates at the annual ballot. 

* * *” * * * 


One of the few pleasing results of the dislocation caused by war has 
been the way in which some of the Branches have taken over responsi- 
bilities for carrying on more extensive work in various districts by 
cooperation amongst themselves. Thus the East Midland Branches 
came together at Birmingham and arranged a joint excursion for June, 
a meeting was held for the Lancashire area at Manchester, while from 
so far afield as South Africa Professor Hattersley has written to say 
that he has been successful in reviving the Branch at Pietermaritzburg, 
where three tours have been arranged for the summer. We announced 
in our last number that the Western Branches intended to hold a joint 
meeting at Bristol, and we are now able to give our readers some account 
of its proceedings. For the following notes we are indebted to Mr. 
J. Shum Cox, the energetic secretary of the Bristol Branch who was 
largely responsible for making the arrangements. 
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A Conference of Western Branches of the Historical Association was held at 
Bristol from 2-4 April 1940. By the courtesy of the University of Bristol, 
accommodation was provided at Wills Hall, the University hostel on Durdham 
Downs. Members arrived during the afternoon of Tuesday, and after tea the 
President of the Bristol Branch, Mr. W. R. Taylor, opened a discussion on 
“* Post-War Problems.’’ At the conclusion of the address several speakers took 
part in the debate, Mr. Taylor replied and contributed a summary of the main 
points. It had been arranged that dinner on the first evening should be a guest 
night, and among those present were Professor J. F. Dobson, Pro-Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Bristol, representing the Vice-Chancellor, Mrs. T. F. Tout 
from London, and Mr. C. F. W. Dening, F.R.1.B.A. In addition to those attend- 
ing the Conference many local members were present. A social evening was spent 
in the Common Room. 

On Wednesday the address by Mr. C. M. MacInnes, Reader in Imperial 
History, University of Bristol, was delivered in the Reception Room of the 
University of Bristol, and the subject was ‘“‘ The Empire and the War.” It is 
hoped that this lecture will appear in the next number of History. Members 
proceeded to the Museum tea-room for coffee. The rest of the morning was 
devoted to visits to the Georgian House and the Red Lodge, Bristol. At the 
former, Dr. Wallace of the Bristol Museum welcomed the Conference and then 
explained the function of the house as an exhibition of design in building, furniture 
and the minor arts. The residence was presented to the City on 26 Janu 1937 
by its owner, Canon R. T. Cole. Completed in 1791 by the architect William 
Patey for John Pinney, the Bristol West Indian merchant, the house has been 
furnished with period pieces from the De Pass and Blathwayt Loan Collections. 
The Red Lodge, now the Headquarters of the ** Bristol Savages Club,”’ was built 
in 1590 by Sir John Young, on the site of the Carmelite foundation, and contains 
one of the most magnificent Elizabethan rooms in the city. In the afternoon 
about thirty members proceeded by motor-coach to Bath, where they were met 
by members of the local Branch who acted as guides to the city. A careful 
itinerary had been prepared to demonstrate the development and planning of the 
city, and especially the squares and the Circus. At 4.30 p.m. the party assembled 
at the Pump Room, where they were welcomed by His Worship the Mayor, who 
entertained them to tea. The Roman Baths and areal were visited under the 
direction of an official guide, and then a start was made by motor-coach for 
Prior Park. Here, by the kindness of the President of the College, a short history 
of the mansion was given and a tour was made under the guidance of Dom E. B. 
Doyle. The mansion, begun in 1737 and completed in part by 1743, was the work 
of the elder Wood, and was built for Ralph Allen in grounds formerly belongi 
to the Priory of Bath. The chief feature of the aavty Sams is the six-column 
Corinthian portico projecting 22 feet from the main building. The Palladian 
bridge at the foot of the slope is copied from that built by Robert Morris at 
Wilton House in 1736. It was finished in 1756, but is not the work of Wood. 

After dinner that evening Professor W. J. Harte delivered an address on 
“* Outstanding Events in the History of Exeter.’”” This lecture had been specially 
arranged in view of the regional nature of the Conference, and was warmly 
welcomed by the audience. Meetings of Branch Officers and of the prea 
Committee were fixed for 9.30 p.m., but in view of the small number of Branch 
Officers in attendance, it was decided to make the meeting of the Propaganda 
Committee a general one. Though this is not the proper place to record the 
proceedings of the Committee in relation to its main objects, the increase of 
membership and the maintenance of Branch activities in war-time, it was felt 
that regional conferences in other parts of the country would do much to further 
these aims. On this occasion the Committee had the benefit of views expressed 
by members of Branches who were not members of the Committee. 

On Thursday Mr. C. F. W. Dening, F.R.1.B.A., delivered a lecture in the 
Reception Room of the University of Bristol on “ The Eighteenth Century 
Architecture of Bristol ”’ (illustrated by lantern slides). This lecture, which was 
a résumé of Mr. Dening’s well-known volume on the subject, was a brilliant 
exposition of the finest examples of the period in the city, and members had the 
opportunity of seeing his magnificent series of slides. After coffee in the Museum, 
members proceeded on foot through the city to the Council House, eupecwes 
being afforded en route to inspect the exteriors of some of the buildings dealt 
with by Mr. Dening in his address, At the Council House, members were 
received by the Chairman of the Archives Committee, Mr. Henley Evans, and the 
City Archivist, Miss Ralph, who had arranged a chronological display of the — 
charters and records with descriptive notes. A catalogue of the exhibits with 
descriptive notes had been provided for each member, The Lord Mayor of 
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Bristol very kindly welcomed the Conference to the Council House. On 
the return journey to Wills Hall, Mr. W. R. Taylor conducted a party of 
members over Clifton College and gave them an opportunity of seeing a portion 
of Durdham Downs. The Conference concluded after lunch at Wills Hall. 

The main purpose of the meeting was to supply in part for the Western Area 
the place of the curtailed Annual Meeting in London and to realise the desire of 
Council for greater inter-Branch co-operation. From statements made at the 
conclusion of the Conference and from opinions received afterwards it is felt that 
this object was achieved. If for no other reason, the meeting will be justified if it 
leads to similar gatherings in other parts of the country. 

+ * * + * * 


Tue British Archaeological Association announces that a prize of 
£5 5s. and a medal will be awarded in memory of the late E. Reginald 
Taylor, F.8.A., F.R.Hist.S., for the best essay on an antiquarian or 
historical subject submitted during 1940. Essays must be confined to 
a subject approved by the Editorial Committee, should show original 
research, and must not exceed 10,000 words in length. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary of the Editorial 
Committee, Miss V. Ruffer, 15 Pembridge Place, London, W.2. 

* *” * * * Oo” 


In July an election will be made to the Edmund Roscoe Post- 
Graduate Scholarship in History founded by the late Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Roscoe, 3".R.S., Emeritus Professor of Chemistry, in memory of 
his son. The scholarship is of the yearly value of £50, tenable for one 
year, which will be extended to a second year if the holder makes 
satisfactory progress, and is open to members of the University of 
Manchester as well as to men and women who have passed through a 
regular course of study in history in any other university or university 
college. The scholar will be required to devote himself te research in 
the University of Manchester. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Registrar, the University, Manchester. 

* * * * * * 


Tue Society of Antiquaries invites cooperation in a plan which has 
just been launched for a new edition of Papworth’s Ordinary of Arms. 
Such a dictionary of coat-armour which enables the bearer of any arms 
to be traced is recognised by all who have to use heraldry as an in- 
dispensable work. The Ordinary first published in 1874 has never been 
superseded, but the course of time has inevitably left it out of date and 
incomplete. Thanks to the bequest of the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. B. Croft Lyons, a former Vice-President of the Society, the Society 
of Antiquaries is now in a position to prepare and publish a new edition. 
The general editorship has been entrusted to Mr. S. M. Collins and 
Mr. A. R. Wagner, Portcullis Pursuivant. 

For an undertaking of this kind the cooperation of many workers is 
necessary. The Society is therefore anxious to enlist help in the prime 
task of collecting material, and it appeals especially to the Fellows and 
local secretaries of the Society of Antiquaries, to local and other anti- 
quarian societies and their members, and to archivists and specialists in 
heraldry. Those willing to help are asked to communicate in the first 
place with the Secretary of their county society in order to avoid 
duplication of local effort. It is intended to issue lene a memorandum 
on the technical side of the work, but meanwhile it may be pointed out 
that local societies and individuals can help by drawing up schedules 
of heraldic material in or relating to their own districts, and by 
organising local expert knowledge. The main types of material to be 
borne in mind are arms on tombs, buildings, seals, heraldic manuscripts 
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and special collections in public or private hands, and existing cata- 
logues of such material. 

Further information can be obtained from the Editors, Croft Lyons 
Fund, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly, London, 
ee * * * * * * 

Tue Association for Education in Citizenship is organising a 
Summer School at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, A 7-14 August, 
the subject for discussion being ‘“‘ Education for Effective Democracy.”’ 
The speakers include Sir Norman Angell, Mr. E. B. Castle, Mr. 
R. H. 8. Crossman, Mr. E. F. M. Durbin, Mr. Tom Harrisson, Dr. 
Gilbert Murray, Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Mr. M. L. Jacks, Professor D. 
Saurat, Professor P. Roxby and Sir Ernest Simon. 

The programme of the School concerns itself with Democracy and 
Efficiency, the Content of Education, and Methods of Education in 
Citizenship. The Conference fee is 15s. (10s. for members) ; registration 
fee 5s. ; the college charge is 12s. a night or £4 4s. for a week. Appli- 
cations should be made to the Association for Education in Citizenship, 
10 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


* * * ok * 2k 


Tue Alexander Prize will be awarded by the Royal Historical 
Society for the best essay on any subject approved by the Literary 
Directors. Essays must be sent in by 28 February 1941. Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Historical 
Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, London, 8.W.10. The prize for 1940 has 
been awarded to R. Somerville for an essay entitled ‘‘ The Council of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and the Court of Duchy Chamber.” The essay 
of the Rev. V. H. H. Green on “‘ The Life and Work of Bishop Pecock 
in the Fifteenth Century” was awarded the recognition of proxime 
accessit. 

* * * * * * 

TENTATIVE discussions have taken place concerning the holding of 
the next Annual General Meeting. According to custom, such a meeting 
should be held out of London. It has been decided that this arrange- | 
ment will not be practicable, and for it will be substituted a one-day 
meeting in London, the date of which has been provisionally fixed for 
3 January 1941. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


History TEACHING IN WAR-TIME 


Mr. David Roland writes from 143 Score Lane, Childwell, 
Liverpool 16 :— 


For the majority of teachers of history, as for most teachers of 
other subjects, the bulk of their pupils is drawn from the group that 
falls between the ages of 10 or 1] and 14 or 15. This age group pre- 
sents to the historian a feature it does not show to his colleagues. 
Unlike them, he does not find it a comparatively easy group to teach, 
as easy, for example, as that of childhood or adolescence. 

Between the ages of 10+4- and 144 boys and girls are of an 
essentially prosaic and practical turn of mind. History of the romantic 
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and dramatic kind does not carry an instant and irresistible appeal. 
They have outgrown their early love of story-telling and have not 
et arrived at the imaginative insight that marks adolescence. For 
them, too, the past seems infinitely remote, no less in the perspective 
of their interests than in point of time. They are wholly “ up-to- 
date,” and tend to regard what has gone before them as so much 
antiquarianism. Their view of things is extremely egocentric and 
their egocentricity is practical rather than sentimental or emotional. 

For the history teacher, concerned with this age group, therefore, 
the most important task is to make his subject-matter as contem- 
porary and practical as possible. 

As for making it contemporary : it has been said that “ all history 
is contemporary history,” in that every generation and each phase 
in that generation’s growth must write and rewrite history in the 
light of its own experience as well as of its knowledge. But in con- 
nection with the teaching of history, I mean by “ contemporary,” 
teaching that is directly and concretely related to the interests and 
environment of the individual child. 

As for making it “ practical,” I do not mean that history should 
be taught to our 10+ to 14+ group as the theory whose praxis 
will be the administering of the affairs of State or the conduct of 
armies and navies, or the organising of trade unions and political 
clubs. That may come later, but for the group we have in mind, we 
must confine ourselves to the immediate and the directly utilisable. 

In what sense, then, can history be of practical value for them ? 
In the same sense as for all intelligent students of society, whatever 
their age. That is, in the understanding of such social movements 
and events as can be shown to make an impact on their lives, and 
whose roots can be directly traced back to some more or less distant 
point in the past. 

Assuming the problem as I have defined it to be central to the 
history teacher’s work, how is it affected by the war? Like every 
other problem of peace-time activities, its principles have been in- 
tensified, its difficulties increased. In war-time, when the present is 
as urgent as never before and history can be seen, in the shaking and 
shaping, even by the young, the history of the past can hope to secure 
a fair hearing from our pupils only if it be so presented as to make an 
immediate and vivid contact with the present. And the contacts 
must be made with such parts of the present as are directly recog- 
nisable by our hearers, to be within the range of their interests. 
Everything concerned with the past that does not help to bring out 
this relation must be scrapped. 

The necessity of aie exclusion of material, even if not the 
reasons for it adduced above, must be accepted by the history teacher 
in war-time, on pain of seeing his subject totally expelled from the 
curriculum. Whatever the principles or expediency of exclusion, it 
is clear that, ‘“‘for the duration’’ at any rate, history teaching for the 
class of pupil we are considering cannot be continued in its old form. 
Hitherto for the average history teacher “ getting everything in” 
has been a matter of conscience. Now neither the Zeit nor the Zeit- 
geist admits of the academic approach. Even if the times favoured 
it, there is not sufficient time. 

I must here admit that I can only speak of the senior mae 
school. Of the present condition of secondary and other schools 
have no first-hand knowledge. But of the former, in so far as it 
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functions at all either in the neutral, evacuated or reception areas, I 
think it is true to say that history as a distinguishable, formal and 
integral part of the curriculum has been wiped out. If taught at all, 
it is only spasmodically at irregular intervals, whenever an odd 
quarter- or half-hour can be snatched by the zealous teacher. There 
is no time for any of the practices of the set lesson. 

If history teaching in such circumstances is to have any virtue 
at all, the set, formal lesson must be replaced, not indeed by a casual, 
hole-and-corner caricature of itself, but by a quite different mode of 
teaching. The lesson must be incidental, not “set”; must grow 
spontaneously out of something else, or rather out of the general 
matrix of such humane studies as we can now devise for our pupils— 
say English, General Knowledge or Current Affairs. And it must be 
“ free,”” not formal—untrammelled, discursive talk ranging freely 
over the length and breadth of the argument as it arises. 

Amid the alarums and excursions of war, an elaborate history 
syllabus is out of the question. Not only must we abandon the 
“ period ” with its hard chronological scheme. Even the “ topical ” 
approach, if it be at all systematic and elaborate, as, e.g.,in Mr. V. C. 
Jeffrey’s well-known model, is a luxury we cannot afford in these 
days of storm and stress. 

Instead I would substitute the “ topic ’ of a more modest kind, a 
mode which is topical, not so much in the sense of exploiting a com- 
prehensive thesis, as of dealing ad hoc with current problems, as they 
arise in the course of general discussion. 

For example, the other day, in a General Knowledge test put to 
his class by the writer, the phrase “ wooden walls of England ”’ came 
up for explanation. The writer emphasised the essentially defensive 
notion implied in this metaphorical description of our Navy. From 
this point to the treatment of blockade as an essential and indeed 
paramount function of the British Fleet was an easy transition. The 
lack of spectacular battles, that at first marked the naval conduct of 
this war, was found to be puzzling to a number of the boys. Here 
was an opportunity for the teacher to draw easy analogies from our 
naval history, the Armada, the Naval Wars with the Dutch, the 
Napoleonic period and the Great War in order to show how the essen- 
tially defensive function of blockade has predominated in importance, 
if not in spectacle or fame, over the aggressive actions of naval battle, 
while underlying both has been the continuous if silent progress of 
our Mercantile Marine. At the end of the discussion the writer, and 
perhaps, one hopes, the pupils, were left not only with an enhanced 
appreciation of the present but also with a clearer and more “ syn- 
optic” view of the past. What a relief it was to shed unnecessary 
detail and not to be led by the nose along the line of strict chrono- 
logical sequence! One felt that one had driven a movement through 
the dead wood of forgotten and forgettable facts. 

The “ lesson,” indeed, was not as artless nor so casual as the 
above brief description may have implied. The current question of 
blockade had set the writer on some mild research into the work of 
our blockading fleets in the past and its interactions with their battles 
at various periods. With the matter in one’s mind it was quite easy 
to engineer or “‘ provoke ” an occasion for its airing. 

The number of such topics, amenable to historical treatment, that 
the war has provided, is almost infinite—the Fighting Forces, our 
Allies, the Commonwealth, Germany, the U.8.8.R., the Baltic States, 
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the Balkans, India, the Far East, America, British Trade and Agri- 
culture, ete. 

What of our youthful partners in this endless debate? Have 
they sufficient background of knowledge even to follow the course of 
the argument, let alone partake in it? Well, for the type of “ lesson ” 
I have in mind, only a minimum of detailed knowledge is required. 
The argument can be driven home in the Socratic, dialectical form, 
almost as an algebraic equation. Where detailed factual knowledge 
is wanted, the combined classes, compounded of the various “ years ”’ 
that the war has presented to so many elementary school teachers, 
will contain among its members a fairly catholic collection of historical 
data. Such sapeletuaieey facts as are needed, the teacher himself 
can insinuate into the discussion or direct his interlocutors to their 
discovery in the text-book for the “ follow-up ” exercises. 

Even in peace-time, the most we teachers of elementary scholars 
hoped to achieve from the circumstances of our history teaching 
was to stimulate rather than to instruct. 

At the best we hoped to encourage our youth to read history for 
themselves with some understanding; at the least, to leave them 
with the deposit of forgotten facts. 

The war has imposed drastic limitations on the thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness of the historian’s teaching. But, by emancipating 
him from the trammels of a tied time-tabic (to say nothing of a fixed 
curriculum—for the elementary school history teacher Eas always 
been remarkably free from such an incubus), it has given him a new, 
though difficult opportunity of inspiring into his pupils that habit, 
on however humble a plane, of historical thinking that Lord Acton 
so much preferred to historical learning. This war is such as to give 
even children much food for thought : let us show them how to digest 
it with the zest of the young historian. 


** CROMWELL’S UNDERSTUDY ”—GENERAL LAMBERT 


Mr. W. H. Dawson writes from Headington, Oxford :— 


I cannot pass over silently the impropriety of Mr. S. E. De Beer’s 
claim to know what the late Sir Charles Firth would have said and 
done in the matter of my references. Leaving aside the question of 
taste, as to which your critic’s ideas differ greatly from mine, I will 
only say that his assumption is entirely unwarranted. Sir Charles 
Firth knew exactly the kind of santana I was writing, for in my 
first conversation with him I read to him my detailed plan. (Mr. 
E. 8. De Beer may not know that an author usually plans his work 
before beginning it.) Not only so, but he made suggestions then and 
later which went beyond my intentions, and therefore were not 
followed, and even placed at my full disposal two long, unpublished 
manuscripts of his own relating to Lambert. These I consulted, 
but did not otherwise use. 

As to your critic’s final remark, that “every statement in Mr, 
Dawson’s book requires checking by the authorities,’ I will only 
maintain that no work of the kind—pure research from beginning to 
end—could have been written with greater regard for thoroughness 
and accuracy, and that I repel his ungenerous innuendo with contempt. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 
XCITT.—Tur Earty Frencn REFORMATION 


In a happy phrase Charles Beard once wrote of the Reformation as 
“ the life of the Renaissance infused into religion,” but he added the 
words: “ under the influence of men of the grave and earnest Teutonic 
race.””1 The addition betrays a point of view which recent research 
has made almost untenable. There is, indeed, all the difference in 
considering the Reformation as a German movement, which spread to 
other countries, and as a European movement, of which Germany 
produced a particular and not necessarily predominant form. The 
first view is usually held, and is found in the standard histories; Lind- 
say's great history is divided into one large volume on Germany, and a 
second, less bulky, dealing with “lands beyond Germany.” One of 
the tendencies of recent Reformation scholarship has been to redress 
this preponderance, and to bring out, for example, the originality of 
the English reformation, usually condemned as political, and of the 
French, frequently dismissed as a failure. 

Compared with the German, the French reformation does indeed 
seem unproductive, and, until the appearance of Calvin, uninteresting. 
Thus what Arthur Tilley called its “ first or evangelical phase ” ? has 
been neglected in favour of the calvinistic phase. And since Calvin’s 
activity shifts the attention to Geneva, before 1559 the French reforma- 
tion in France seems to have no verifiable history. Until the first 
synod of the French reformed church in that year, the existence of 
French Protestants has to be conjectured from the edicts issued against 
them and early accounts of their martyrs. This is, in fact, no advance 
on the method of the earliest French Protestant history attributed to 
Beza.* Where facts were few judgments have been harsh. It has 
been assumed that the early French reformation has no leaders, that 
its main figures were timid and drew back at the first opposition, and 
that the movement spread unaccountably, underground, until Calvin 
could encourage it from Geneva. 

This attitude leaves enormous problems unsolved and has pre- 
judiced the study of Calvin no less than that of his predecessors. The 
churches of 1559 did not spring up by magic. Who were the French 
Protestants for whom Calvin said he had written his Institution ! 
What can be known of their history before 15407 On all such ques- 
tions new material has been produced, which has made the years 
1520-40 much less of a blank than appears in the standard books. 
The radical change of emphasis can be shown by comparing with the 
widespread notion of the early French reformation as a minor, sterile 


2 The Reformation of the Siateenth Cer in ite Relation to Modern Thought 
Hibbert , 1883, New impr, 1927, p. 2. 
* Comb. Mod, Hist., 1 (1908), 287, 
* Histoire ccclbsiastique des églises réformées au royaume de France, ed, Bauro 
et Cunitz, 1883. 3 vols, 
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movement these words from the most recent general history of the 
sixteenth century : 


** Plus originale qu’aux Pays-Bas, dans les royaumes scandinaves ou en 
Angleterre, de bonne heure contrariée et combattue i la monarchie, et par suite 
indépendante de |’Etat demeuré catholique, une réforme singuliérement féconde 
se développait en France, et bientdt se dégageait des premiéres influences qu’elle 
avait regues des initateurs allemands.”’ + 


This research has, of course, been chiefly the work of French scholars, 
of whom three stand out from the rest. Two of them are the authors 
of the history just quoted. Henri Hauser, in a famous inaigural 
lecture at Clermont in 1893, attacked the idea of the French reforma- 
tion being a foreign movement and urged that closer comparative 
investigation would bring out essential differences of national character. 
In his volumes on the sources of French history he gave the first critical 
survey of authorities, and in a series of collected studies contributed 
much new material on the economic and popular aspects of local 
movements of religious reform. Some of his main contentions have 
been confirmed by later research, most notably perhaps by Renaudet’s 
study of intellectual movements in the first years of the sixteenth 
century at Paris.? This packed volume revealed intense preoccupa- 
tion with a French reformation of the Church among the scholars and 
monks of Paris in the twenty years preceding Luther’s theses. It was 
Renaudet who first made clear, in this and later writings, the depen- 
dence of French thinkers of this type on Erasmus. They stood, as he 
did, for a reformation of church life and practice which should be as 
evangelical in emphasis as was the new German reformation, but within 
the Church. 

The third scholar whose name must appear in even the most sum- 
mary bibliography of the subject is Nathanael Weiss. He published 
no single volume comparable with those of Hauser and Renaudet, but 
as editor for over forty years of the Bulletin de la Société de l Histoire du 
Protestantisme Francais he raised that rather parochial journal to the 
rank of a first-class historical source book. He printed in it a mass of 
new material, and contributed to it studies of unusual importance.* 

The process of historical revision upon which these men were 
engaged remains incomplete. Weiss did not live to write the history 
of the early French reformation of which his last studies in the Bulletin 
and the lectures given in Strasburg in 1928 were to be chapters. There 
is, indeed, a history of the French Reformation which incorporates 
much new material and is fascinating to read,® but it is hardly likely to 
be definitive. Nor is there yet a full life of Lefévre d’Etaples, nor a 
trustworthy account of French Protestant culture before Calvin, 
treating of the strong reformation influence in French literature from 
1530 to 1540. New elements in the understanding of all these things 
have to be gathered from articles and documents in various learned 
journals, and very few attempt a general treatment. 

The most important single contribution to the subject is a 73-page 
article by Lucien Febvre, of the Collége de France, dealing with the 


1 Hauser et Renaudet, Les Débuts de l’Age Moderne, 1929, p. 227. 

® Htudes sur la Réforme Frangaise, 1909. 

® Préréforme et Humanisme a Paris pendant les premidres guerres @ltalie, 
1494-1517. 1916, 

* I hope to give an account of Weiss’s work in a forthcoming number of the 
Revue d'histoire et de philosophie religieuses, 

5 J. Viénot : Histoire de la Réforme Frangaise, 2 t., 1928. 

No, 97.-——VoL, XXvV, 
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whole complex of questions usually classed as “‘ origins ’’: “‘ Une ques- 
tion mal posée. Les Origines de la Réforme ay ag et le probléme 
genéral des causes de la Réforme.” ? It attacks the assumption that 
the Reformation can be explained by the existence of abuses within the 
Church, and gives an account of the diversity and persistence of forms 
of the religious life in France about 1500. The parallel with the situa- 
tion in Germany at the same time, though Febvre does not make it, is 
very striking.? The facts given about popular books of devotion and 
manuals for the clergy suggest that the ordinary priest was neither so 
slack nor so illiterate as has been supposed. Febvre gives a cross- 
section of humanistic opinion more general than that of Renaudet for 
Paris, but bearing out his conclusions. The main features are: strong 
influence of Erasmus, attacks on the complex machinery of salvation, 
and, as contrast, emphasis on the simplicity of the gospel (substantially 
the same contention recurs in Calvin). Much less emphasis than in 
Germany seems to have been put on the papal question (practically 
settled by the Concordat of 1516) and on the antithesis of faith and 
works. On the other hand, much interest is shown in the most diverse 
types of contemporary religious thought. Lefevre was interested in 
the German mystics; his friends read Groote and Cusa, as well as 
Pico, Valla and Raymond Lull. The general picture is one of a most 
attractive religious humanism, at once catholic and evangelical. To 
describe such men the usual tickets of “‘ Protestant ” and ‘“‘ Catholic,” 
or even of “ Lutheran ” and “ Calvinist,” seem to give no sense of what 
was really happening. 

Other studies confirm this picture given with such wealth of detail 
in Febvre’s article. The years 1517-25 saw an actual experiment in 
Church reform carried out at Meaux by Briconnet as bishop, assisted by 
Lefevre, Farel and others. Because this circle scattered before threats 
of prosecution by the Parlement of Paris in 1525, it has been assumed 
that Briconnet and Lefevre were timid and that Farel alone had the 
courage of his convictions. The evidence does not warrant such a 
conclusion. Briconnet’s correspondence with Marguerite d’Angouleme 
(published in extracts in 1900 but deserving of more serious attention 
than it has so far received) clearly shows a man concerned to safeguard 
the unity, as well as the gospel, of the Church, a man for whom reform 
will never mean schism, and whose views, again, correspond closely to 
those of Erasmus and the French humanists. It is rash to speak of 
the timidity of a reformer who holds strongly to church unity. The 
whole question is illumined by Weiss’s analyses of early Protestant 
pamphlets of this period, of Meigret’s sermon of 1524, of Farel’s 
Summaire and of the popular and ubiquitous tract called La Somme de 
L’Escriture* The temper of these tracts bears out the claim for “ la 
foi évangelique de ceux qui étaient devenus luthériens sans dépendre 
uniquement de Luther, et ne songe aient pas encore & transformer |’ordre 
des choses établi dans |’Eglise.”* To admit the claim, as one can 
hardly refuse to do on the evidence presented, is to admit the originality 
of the French reformation. 

It is a commonplace that the French reformation had no proper 

hance of development. It could not count, as in England, on the 


2 Revue Historique, CLXI, 1929. 

2 Cf. G. Menz: Deutsche Geschichte, 1494-1648, pp. 74, 8. 

* Bulletin, 1919. On the details of Farel’s career, see the new composite 
biography, Neuchatel, 1930. 

4 re by Febvre, art. cit. p. 23. Bulletin, 1919, p. 63. 
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anti-papal feeling of the monarchy, nor on state support as in Germany. 
It grew out of the university of Paris, which was the most powerful 
and traditional centre of orthodoxy in Europe. It was bound to clash 
sooner or later with the growing absolutism of the French crown. 
The apparently inevitable confusion of reformation and sedition, which 
was to trouble both French Huguenots and English Separatists, was 

rt of the French reformation from the beginning. It explains the 
vacillations in policy of Frangois Ier, better than the weakness of 
character usually cited as the reason for his uncertain favour. He 
seems Clearly to have been anxious to encourage the humanists, even in a 
measure of church reform, and this indeed was essential whenever he 
wanted the support of the German Protestant princes against Pope and 
Emperor.' It is equally clear that he resorted to violent measures 
whenever placards or image-breaking made the Reformers appear to 
question the royal authority. It is said that his worst deed, the 
massacre of the Vaudois in 1545, was sanctioned after a report of insur- 
rection at Merindol.? 

Faced, then, by a sensitive royal supremacy and a vigilant ortho- 
doxy, the French reformation was denied the publicity, and even the 
toleration, accorded to similar movements elsewhere. Luther’s 
doctrines were submitted to the University of Paris before his books 
became known in France, and thus repression almost preceded revolt. 
From the start, opinions were censured, books burnt, houses searched, 
printing was impossible except by stealth—it is worth while to read 
the articles by which Frangois Ier in 1535 actually forbade all printing 
in order to eradicate heresy. The first public defence possible was 
Calvin’s Epitre au Roi in 1535.3 

Yet it was a reformation both radical and widespread; almost 
every local authority is found to have taken measures against it within 
ten years. It not only subsisted, but increased, without organised 
congregations or publicly ordained pastors. It was in fact a reforma- 
tion without a history. And this has been the chief problem of research 
upon it, first to recognise, and then to recover hidden existence. What 
was the movement before 1540? What was its creed, its means of 
propaganda, the secret of its vigour ? 

On the whole one must admit that the problem has not been solved, 
and that it seems insoluble. This unorganised church had no records ; 
its pastors left no memoirs, and the references to its existence in such 
an invaluable collection of letters as that made by A. L. Herminjard 
are extremely scanty. Only two further avenues of information have 
proved useful. These are the records of prosecution and inquisition, 
and the remnants of propagandist literature, that have escaped fire 
and accident. In the history of a well-documented movement both 
would take a minor place. For the early French reformation they are 
practically the only immediate and contemporary sources. As we are 
dealing with historical revision, it is only fair to note that both types 
were foreshadowed in Lindsay’s history, although in 1907 neither had 
been to any serious extent explored. 

For official acts and sentences the older collections are still indis- 


1 See the article by V. L. Bourilly and N. Weiss, Bulletin, 1885. 
2 Lindsay, History of the Reformation, 1, 149. 
* The first French edition of 1541 has been re-edited with introduction and 
notes by J. Pannier, 1927. 
; * Correspondance dea Réformateurs dans les pays de langue frangaise, 9 vols., 
871-1907, 
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pensable, especially the Catalogue des Actes de Frangois Jer and the 
Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus of d’Argentré (1728), but this 
latter should be supplemented by the register of cases dealt with by 
the Faculty of Theology of Paris between 1505 and 1533, discovered 
by Delisle in 1899, and by the still more important publication of 
registers by Clerval. Researches in local archives have led to the 
discovery of arrests and edicts showing Protestant activity ten or 
twenty years before the Reformation was said to have reached the 
locality. The greater part of this new evidence can be found in the 
Bulletin, and it would be tedious to refer to much of it here, but some 
researches that have appeared in volumes deserve mention. In 1912 
H. Patry published, on Weiss’s instigation, the decisions of the Parlement 
of Guyenne for the years 1523-59, in the same year Febvre a volume of 
documents on the Reformation and the Inquisition in Franche-Comté, 
and in 1918 L. Guiraud two volumes on the Reformation in Mont- 
pellier. The most famous Parisian plaintiff in religious matters during 
these years was Louis de Berquin, who was tried three times, in 1523, 
1526 and 1529. Considerable new material on the first of these trials 
and on Berquin’s literary work will be found in an article by Weiss in 
the Bulletin for 1918, and in Miss Mann’s remarkable work. 

Berquin was originally accused of having translated into French 
the works of Luther and Erasmus, and evidence of other efforts in the 
same direction is now so considerable as to make it clear that the 
Reformation was propagated and sustained in France by the assiduous 
colportage of pamphlets. There are cases known in most parts of 
the country of arrests with bales of books, and still more numerous 
warnings of local authorities against imported literature. Despite its 
wholesale destruction, remnants of this literature are still to be found. 
The British Museum, for instance, possesses the flyleaf of a Lutheran 
tract edited at Paris in 1520 in Latin, and we know that a printer, 
Simon Dubois by name, printed French translations of Luther, first at 
Paris, and after 1529 at Alencon until his prosecution after the Placards 
affair of October, 1534. After this date it was impossible to publish 
reformation literature in France, and the same sort of pamphlets are 
printed all round the French frontiers, particularly at Antwerp, Lyon, 
Strasburg, Basle and, later, at Geneva. Nor have all the traces of 
this forbidden literature disappeared. In 1887 Weiss identified four 
Lutheran translations, and research in English and Swiss libraries has 
shown that copies of at least twenty such translations still exist, all 
made before Calvin's Institution appeared in 1536. There are also 
several extant translations of Erasmus, the most important of which 
have been studied by Miss Mann. 

The fact of such translations would have thirty years ago been used 
to illustrate the unoriginality of the French reformation, but their real 
importance is seen in the light of Febvre’s article analysed above. 
They show that in need the early French Protestants could turn to 
popular expositions of the Christian faith produced abroad, but they 
are no evidence at all that Lefévre and his like-minded contemporaries 


? For the full titles of these and other works briefly mentioned in this article, 
see the bibliography of my book, La Réforme allemande et la littérature francaise, 
Strasbourg, 1930. 

8 aret Mann, Hrasme et les Debuts de la Réforme Frangaise, Paris, 1934. 

* La Réforme allemande, pp. 56, 127, s. 

* Op. cit. ch. v, “‘ Trois points de contact,’’ and for Antwerp, Nijhoff-Kronen- 


sete Bibliographie (1500-1548), 1919, with supplements in 1925 
an ° 
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were without ideas of their own. There is abundant evidence to the 
contrary already referred to in this article. 

It is in the study of this forgotten literature that the connection 
of what is known as “ la premiére Réforme frangaise ” with Calvin is 
most apparent. Here again there is much work still to be done, since 
this literature, or what remains of it, has not so far been analysed in 
such a way as to show what it has in common with Calvin’s work. 
It has not, of course, his brilliance, either of thought or of phrase, but 
its very French qualities are often his. It is as near as we can get to 
the temper of the early Protestant groups that produced Calvin. 

There is no need to conclude, as the main achievements of this 
recent research have been set out at the beginning of this article. 
Those achievements are neither revolutionary nor startling, in the sense 
that they render older accounts of the period useless. But they do 
reveal the reality and the complexity of two decades, in which religious 
history is of the greatest importance and which were very imperfectly 
known. A student of French civilisation may observe that they show 
French Protestantism to have been at its inception what it remained 
through the vicissitudes of three centuries, a movement of ideas, 
radical in expression and often aristocratic in temper, containing 
within itself an individualism that produced martyrs and a corporate 
sense which in the greatest provocation refused to give up patriotism. 

W. G. Moore. 





REVIEWS 


History of Britain. By C. H. Carter and R. A. F. Mrars. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. Also issued in form-books: Book I 
(55 B.c.-1485), 3s. 6d.; Book II (1485-1688), 3s.; Book III 
(1688-1815), 2s. 6d.; Book IV (1815-1936), 3s.; and in five sections 
to cover the various periods taken in the school certificate 
examination. 

A History of England and the British Empire. By W. P. Hatt and 
G. R. Atgion. Gunn. 21s. 


Boru these books set out to tell the same story, but with a different 
emphasis and for different types of reader. Messrs. Carter and Mears 
have in view the needs of the candidate for the School Certificate 
Examination, Messrs. Hall and Albion those of the American under- 
graduate, and in both cases the writers have tackled the difficulties 
inherent in their task in a very successful fashion. 

The ideal school text-book has yet to be written, but Messrs. Carter 
and Mears have steered well between the Scylla of dullness ‘and the 
Charybdis of irrelevance. The candidate for School Certificate who 
has digested the relevant section of their book will have nothing to 
fear from the wiles of the examiner. He might even make a successful 
attack on Higher School Certificate. The writers maintain a careful 
balance between the social, political and economic sides, and the short 
date-and-event summaries at the end of each section should do some- 
thing to check that tendency to a hazy knowledge which is the bugbear 
of teachers and examiners alike. 

The treatment of the Middle Ages and the eighteenth century struck 
me as particularly good. Both are difficult periods to teach, but this 
book, with its clear account of medieval buildings, social life and 
literature, should make the pupil realise that the Middle Ages was a 
period in which men did and wrought things which are still with us. 
Similarly the clear account of parties in the eighteenth century, of the 
work of Wesley and the Age of Johnson should tend to correct the over- 
emphasis on the Industrial and Agrarian revolutions which has been 
somewhat in evidence in recent text-books. This is not to say that 
those movements are ignored. In fact, the map to illustrate the en- 
closure movement is one of the most valuable I have ever seen in print, 
and should help to correct the usual impression, which School Certificate 
candidates appear to have, of a sudden and catastrophic change from a 
purely medieval to a purely modern lay-out of the village. The story 
is carried on to 1936, but the post-war chapters have the appearance of 
mere appendices, and incidentally, it seems to be bad planning to give a 
brief account of the war in Chapter XLIII and a fuller account in 
Chapter XLIIIa, 

The format and make-up of the book are excellent and the illustra- 
tions deserve a special word of commendation, though it is difficult to 
see on what principle the map showing English monasteries was drawn 
up. It might lead a pupil to imagine that there were no abbeys between 
the Wash and the Humber, 

‘o write a history of England in one volume on a scale suitable for 
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first-year University students is no easy task, and Messrs. Hall and 
Albion are to be congratulated on the skill with which they have done 
it. But for its ae high price, one would like to insist on all students 
obtaining this book. As it is, it merits a place in every school and 
college library. The treatment is never dull, but always objective. 
Not only are the authors scrupulously impartial in their treatment of 
the American War of Independence, but, what is even rarer, in dealing 
with the question of War Debts—for the story is taken up to 1936. 
Perhaps they incline a little too much to the Macaulay tradition, 
but the reaction against the traditional Whig view of the Stuarts is 
given adequate weight. 

The maps are not numerous, but useful, though one would have 
thought that, considering the book is primarily intended for American 
students, it would have been wiser to have put the physical map of 
England nearer the beginning of the volume. The index and biblio- 
graphy are adequate, except for the section on religion, 1066-1485. 
This should certainly have included Coulton’s Five Centuries of Religion 
and Miss Power’s Medieval Nunneries. Vinogradoff’s Villeinage in 
England is mysteriously omitted from the Social and Economic section, 
and so, even less pardonably, is his English Society in the Eleventh 
Century. It is true that the authors disclaim any completeness for 
their bibliography, but one feels that these books should certainly find a 
place in it. J. W. Brooxs. 


Bedae Venerabilis HExpositio Actuwm Apostolorum et Retractatio. 
Edited by W. L. W. Latstner. The Mediaeval Academy of 
America. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1939. 240 pp. $3.50. 

Iohannis Scotti Annotationes in Marcianum. Edited by Cora E. Lutz. 
The Mediaeval Academy of America. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1939. 230 pp. $3.50. 


In his Preface to his edition of the Expositio Actuum Apostolorum 
and of the Retractatio, Mr. Laistner points out that the middle ages 
thought of Bede primarily as a theologian. We have come to know him 
best and to love him as an historian. As long ago as 1722, a Cambridge 
scholar, J. Smith, produced a fine edition of the Ecclesiastical History, 
and Plummer’s admirable edition of the historical works appeared in 
1896. Giles’ edition of Bede’s works in twelve volumes is practically 
useless to scholars, and it is a standing reproach to English scholarship 
that no critical edition has taken its place. The manuscripts of the 
theological works are good and were easy of access; but it is too much, 
in present circumstances, to hope for such a large undertaking as a 
new edition would involve. There is, therefore, every reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Laistner for his excellent edition of Bede’s two com- 
mentaries on Acts. The first commentary was, as the editor shows, in 
all probability composed soon after 709, while the Retractatio, in which 
Bede corrects and supplements his earlier work, making much use of the 
original Greek, appears to have been written between 725 and 731. 
We are, therefore, in a position to contrast Bede's earlier and later 
method as an expositor, and we can understand and admire his use of 
textual criticism. We can see how he made use not only of the Vulgate 
and the Old Latin, but also of the Greek, employing for the last the 
Codex Laudianus Graecus 35, now in the Bodleian, It is clear that 


Mr. Laistner is right in suggesting that his edition of these two works 
of Bede will be of value to specialists in the text-transmission of the 
Latin Bible. 
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That Bede had a competent knowledge of Greek is quite certain 
from a perusal of the Retractatio, even though he may have been in the 
habit of preferring to use Latin translations of some Greek works where 
these were available. It seems equally certain, from the testimony of 
his Ecclesiastical History, that one result of the ‘‘ mission ’’ of Theodore 
and Hadrian was the introduction of Greek studies into England, and 
that Bede derived his own knowledge of Greek from this source. 

There is little evidence of any deep study of Greek in Ireland, and 
it seems likely that even the great Irish philosopher, John the Scot, 
perfected his own study of this language on the Continent.” Miss 
Lutz’s edition of his Annotationes in Marcianum, the only one. of 
John’s works hitherto unpublished, throws some light on his knowledge 
of Greek, and is of real value in displaying his industry and ability as 
a commentator. 

As long ago as 1911 Manitius said that an edition of this com- 
mentary on Martianus Capella was an “ urgent necessity.”” He himself 
had examined the unique manuscript Paris. 12960 (ninth century, 
from Corbie), which was sent to Dresden for the purpose. Long before 
this, Hauréau had studied it and had come to the conclusion that the 
author must be John the Scot, a view which Manitius and Rand have 
confirmed. In two articles in Didaskaleion (1912 and 1913), Manitius 
gave a transcript of parts of the commentary and glosses, and it has been 
left to Miss Lutz to provide a thoroughly competent critical edition of 
the whole work. 

One of the reasons why it is important to have a full text of the 
commentary is that it is now possible to investigate the sources which 
John used in connection with the various branches of knowledge dis- 
cussed in the book. Light is also thrown on John’s philosophy ; for, as 
Miss Lutz shows, his commentary has a definite relation to his own 
system. Manitius had remarked on the apparently numerous notes 
taken from Greek sources, and he seems to have hoped that a careful 
study of the text would indicate a considerable knowledge of Greek 
authors on John’s part. It is very doubtful, however, whether this is 
the case. But, in any event, the text is now available, and experts 
can employ it for further research on this and other points. 

fF. J. E. Rasy. 


The Cartae Antiquae, Rolls 1-10. Edited by Lionzt Lanpon. (The 
Publications of the Pipe Roll Society. N.S. Vol. xv.) 1939. 
xix + 189 pp. 1 guinea. 

TuHE series of rolls known as the Cartae Antiquae are among the most 
famous of English public records. They are even more interesting to 
the historical student as a class of record than they are to particular 
specialists by reason of their contents; for they go back a very a way, 


are rather mysterious, and have attracted the attention of scholars 
and archivists throughout the centuries. Famous names came into 
their history. Dodsworth, Dugdale, d’Ewes, Rymer, Ryley, Ayloffe 
in earlier times, Joseph Stevenson, Round, Crump more recently, were 
concerned to use, transcribe or explain them, and the local historians 
have frequently had resort to them. Yet hitherto they have never 
been printed as a whole, and the only accessible account of them in 
print, as distinct from the various transcripts and calendars in 
manuscript, is to be found in the first fifty pages of Sir Joseph Ayloffe’s 
Ancient Charters (London, 1774). The decision to include them in the 
publications of the Pipe Roll Society and to ask Mr. Landon to edit 
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them was a very happy one, and the more so because it is possible that 
the series became a feature of the records kept in the treasury in King 
John’s time partly in order to relieve the Pipe Roll, on which interested 
rties sometimes had charters enrolled, in return for payment of a 
e. But the Cartae Antiquae Rolls were independent of the Pipe 
Roll, and though originally kept in the treasury, came to be regarded 
as chancery documents. At any rate the first printed reference to 
them, in 1631, says that they were then to be found among the records 
in the Tower of London. Moreover, though, as Round suggested, one 
roll (N) may have been written in the interests of Holy Trinity Priory 
early in the reign of Henry II, and several of the early rolls were 
probably written in the monasteries whose charters they contain, to 
be deposited in the treasury, the series as a whole seems to have been 
reserved, with additions, for purposes of official convenience. Eight 
later rolls, now withdrawn from the series and classed as Chancery 
Miscellanea, were apparently ‘‘ made in the Chancery for the in- 
formation of justices itinerant for forest pleas.”’ 

Hence, of the forty-six rolls of various dates, comprising over 1100 
enrolments, the most important are those, fortunately the greater 
number, which were written or begun in the reigns of Henry II, Richard 
and John, with a few important additions in the reign of Henry III. 
These may well be records of royal charters, transcribed in the interest 
of monastic houses and other parties, and preserved for administrative 
convenience. They are by no means the only records originating 
in this way, for the judicial rolls contain many transcripts of charters, 
and, after all, a very hundred documents are as a drop in a bucket, 
when set beside the thousands of entries upon the Charter Rolls com- 
piled from John’s time in the chancery. But many of the charters are 
not to be found elsewhere, not even on the Charter Rolls, and this 
edition of the series will be warmly welcomed, quite apart from the 
traditional interest attaching to it, as an invaluable addition to our 
printed collections of historical texts. A young student who wishes to 
understand what royal charters were like and to study some of them 
in a handy form, could not do better than begin with this book. He 
could feel the additional satisfaction that he was reading a record made 
by the clerks of Angevin kings, not a modern compilation. 

Mr. Landon, in this volume, has edited the first ten rolls (A-K), 
comprising 326 charters. Of course many charters can be read else- 
where, either in the Charter Rolls or in other publications. For 
example, eighty-two of the 138 charters issued by King John are on the 
Charter Rolls and Mr. Landon has very rightly not reprinted these and 
other documents already in print, unless he could provide a better text. 
But every document is described, whether it is printed in full or not, 
and Mr. Landon’s frequent notes are always concise and helpful and 
reliable. 

It is not necessary in this place to describe the contents of the ten 
rolls. The experienced reader will naturally look out for those things 
which particularly interest him. The beginner should read the book as 
a whole. I have been especially interested in such facts as the con- 
version of land held by gavelkind into land held by knight-service 
(no. 58), and Henry II’s permission to the monks of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, to hold recognitions in their manors regarding lands 
alienated without licence (no. 206) and in a charter limiting the 
obligations of castle guard at Rockingham of the monks of Peterborough 
(nc. 214); but these are just casual examples. F. M. Powicxe. 
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Studies in Anglo-Papal Relations during the Middle Ages. I. Financial 
relations of the Papacy with England to 1327. By Wriit1am £. 
Lunt. The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication no. 33, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1939. xv + 759 pp. $6. 


In this massive volume Professor Lunt has reached the culmination 
of the detailed and elaborate studies which have put him in the front 
rank of living scholars. Since the appearance, fourteen years ago, of 
his Valuation of Norwich, in which he analysed all the scattered records 
of the assessment of clerical property in England in 1254, he has had in 
preparation a co-operative work on Anglo-papal relations during the 
middle ages. This task has involved arduous investigations by himself 
and his helpers in the Vatican archives and the repositories of manu. 
scripts, public and private, lay and ecclesiastical, in this country. 
It has received the approval of the Mediaeval Academy of America 
and financial aid from the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. Professor Lunt’s volume, the 
first in the series to appear, has been preceded by numerous papers deal. 
ing with particular aspects of his subject or with related themes. 
The outcome is a treatise of lasting value, a monument of well-directed 
energy, and a fine reward of pertinacious faith. It is dedicated to the 
memory of a great teacher, C. H. Haskins, who, if he had lived, would 
have rejoiced in it as the most considerable achievement of the school 
of medieval history which, on the foundation laid by Charles Gross, he 
built up in Harvard. 

Professor Lunt’s method is thorough, rigid and remorseless. He 
chooses a subject, defines it, masters all the secondary literature in all 
languages, explores and ransacks the original authorities, published and 
unpublished, and finally reconstructs the history of his subject in great 
detail, step by step. While he examines, with critical acumen, each 
piece of evidence and every point which assists his purpose, he resolutely 
eschews everything which is not strictly relevant. The result, until 
the reader has become familiar with his method, may be a little dis- 
concerting, for when so much is given, it is natural to expect more. 
For example, a great deal of learned discussion and also of local detail 
will be found in the chapter on the “ census ’’ or payment paid to the 
Pope by exempt and protected monasteries; but, as this chapter is 
primarily concerned with the financial side of the matter, the reader 
must not expect to find also a list of exempt houses. Occasionally, I 
think, Professor Lunt might have made a concession, as when he refers 
us to his paper in a volume of essays presented to Dr. E. F. Gay—a 
paper in which he discusses an important problem of interpretation 
and takes a novel view of a famous canon of the Lateran Council of 
1215—but does not summarise its arguments. At the same time, 
there are very few details within the ambit of his theme, however 
incidental they may be, which the author does not discuss and put 
into place. Little bits of criticism, references to forgotten literature or 
unnoticed scraps of evidence, and apt explanations abound. 

Since Professor Lunt’s volume is intended to be the first part of an 
exhaustive survey of Anglo-papal relations, it does not contain what 
are called “ general views,’’ which will doubtless be issued, if at all, as a 
concluding survey of the whole body of articulated material. At this 
stage, therefore, it is only necessary to inform the readers of History 
of the range of this encyclopedic work and to assure them that it can 
henceforward take the place of most of the secondary authorities hitherto 
available. The titles of the twelve chapters run as follows: Peter’s 
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Pence, the census of exempt and protected monasteries, royal tribute, 
subsidies (¢.e., aids requested by the Pope, for the king or himself, 
from laymen or clergy or both), mandatory income taxes to 1272 (i.e., 
the so-called crusading taxes), two crusading tenths levied during the 
reign of Edward I, the era of income taxes levied for king and pope, 
1301-24, obventions and legacies for the crusades, benefice and associated 
taxes (i.¢., servitia, visitation tax, annates and intercalary fruits), 
miscellaneous papal revenues, procurations of papal envoys, and, 
lastly, the collectors, depositories and bankers. The ten appendices 
include a list of levies and a most valuable list of papal collectors. 
The list of sources cited occupies thirty-five and the index thirty-six 
es. 
"Profeanoe Lunt deserves the gratitude of all medievalists and warm 
congratulations on the successful completion of a task which, though 
self-imposed and pursued with single-minded enthusiasm, must have 
been unusually exacting. F. M. Powicke. 


English Diplomatic History, 1259-1339. By G. P. Curtino. 1940. 
195 pp. (Oxford Historical Series.) Milford. 10s. 


Dr. CuTTiIno states that his aim is to lay a basis for the vast 

amount of research to be done in diplomatic history by a study of 
the structure of English administration of diplomacy. He has explored 
a wide field of manuscript material, notably the Diplomatic Documents, 
Chancery, and has himself made a most valuable contribution to such 
knowledge. As introduction he briefly traces the development of 
Anglo-French relations, 1259-1339, a period particularly rich in 
negotiation as a result of the difficulties of executing the Treaty of 
Paris of 1259. This narrative is perhaps somewhat allusive for the 
uninitiated, and the conclusion that diplomatic effort ceased because 
Edward III ‘realised what his three predecessors had been either 
unable or unwilling to see’’ and so discarded negotiation for war 
(p. 5) seems hard to reconcile with the view put forward later that 
“ Edward III stopped the normal development of the Treaty of 1259 
at the precise point when that development had reached its term ”’ 
(p. 18). 
: Mr. Cuttino’s central theme is the creation of the officer known 
as custos processuum, whose duties included not only the keeping of 
archives relating to foreign affairs, but intervention in diplomacy 
so substantial that he “ almost literally put the words of argument 
into the mouths of the English diplomatic representatives ”’ (p. 40), 
but the author does not state precisely when the first holder of that 
office was appointed to it. Medieval diplomacy was evidently far 
from an haphazard affair, as appears from the activities of the first 
three custodes, Philip Martel, Elias Joneston and Roger Staunford, 
which are traced in detail. A chapter is devoted to the Process of 
Montreuil, 1306, after which Mr. Cuttino goes on to describe the four 
great registers and calendars which were compiled to facilitate the 
work of the custodes. Next comes a most informative and interesting 
section on what the author calls “ the agents and mechanics of diplo- 
macy,’’ and he allots the responsibility for the financial side in due 
proportion to the Council, the Chancery, the Exchequer and the 
Wardrobe, the flexibility of the latter, as he indicates, rendering it 
particularly suited to handling such matters. 

The book has several interesting appendices. The first three 
contain transcripts of accounts of the three custodes preserved in the 
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Wardrobe and Exchequer documents. In the next, the English 
claims made at Montreuil are tabulated from the documents amo 
the Diplomatic Documents, Chancery. It would add to the interest 
to know what were the means of assessing the claims in proportion 
to the damage done. Summaries follow of accounts of various envoys, 
One can only admire the feats of calculation involved in the translation 
of various moneys into sterling, but it is perhaps permissible to note 
a slip in the balance of Table V, p. 170, which should be 7975 : 2 : 11,',. 
Another small slip (p. 170) refers the reader to Langton’s account 
** below ” instead of “‘ above ”’ (on pp. 128-33). 

The book would have been improved by a more consistent treatment 
of proper names, and very occasionally the author strains his evidence 
a trifle, as when he cites one reference only in support of the statement 
that “Sir Oliver Ingham often undertook diplomatic missions ”’ (p, 
94). These are all small matters, however, in comparison with the . 
real value of the book especially to the student of diplomatic and 
administrative history. Mary C. L. Satz. 


The Register'of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury. Vol. wu. 
Wills Proved before the Archbishop or his Commissaries. Edited 
by E. F. Jacos, with the assistance of H. C. JoHNson. 1938, 
lx + 868 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 15s. net. 


Henry CHICHELE, the founder of All Souls College, Oxford, was 
archbishop of Canterbury from 1414.to 1443. As part of the quin- 
centenary commemoration of the College, Professor Ernest Jacob, assisted 
by Mr. H. C. Johnson of the Public Record Office, has undertaken the 
heavy task of publishing the Register of the Founder. The whole work 
will run to four volumes, of which the first, third and fourth are to have 
a single index, and a general introduction on the life, times and register 
of the archbishop. Volume 1, containing the Wills proved before the 
archbishop or his commissaries, has been published in advance of the 
other three, with a separate index of subjects, another of persons and 
places, and a valuable list of ‘‘ Notes on Testators.’’ There are more 
than 600 printed pages of these Wills; and the low price puts this 
admirable volume within the reach of all libraries, and even of ordinary 

le. 

he work has been well done. Expert palewography and exact 
transcription are nicely combined with unpretentious and common- 
sense editing. There is no editorial pedantry : no irritating fussiness 
about the extension of abbreviations, or about dots, punctuation and 
capitals; but the copying is a model of accuracy and intelligence and 
nothing is omitted. A graceful acknowledgment in the Preface of 
“the deep and varied stock of knowledge of Mr. 8. C. Ratcliff, always 
ready at hand,’’ reminds us that not all the credit must go to Professor 
Jacob and Mr. Johnson. They have been sustained by the wisdom of 
an institution—the Public Record Office tradition of exact palzo- 
graphy and sober, restrained comment. 

he aon is not, of course, a discovery : it is rather just one of 
hundreds that siill await and deserve publication. Antiquaries and 
historians have known and made constant use of it throughout the last 
three centuries. It has been regarded as an important source by com- 
pilers of peerages from Dugdale, who prints long extracts from it, to the 
editors of the still unfinished Complete Peerage. Nichols printed several 
items in his Royal Wills (Society of Antiquaries, 1780): a number of 
the Wills were briefly though not very well calendared in Nicholas’ 
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Testamenta Vetusta; and Wylie made use of it for his history of the 
reigns of Henry IV and Henry V. Many too have been calendared or 
rinted from enrolments and registrations elsewhere, notably in 
Eharpe’s Calendar of Wills . . . in the Court of Hustings from the City 
of London Records, in J'estamenta Hboracensia from the York archi- 
episcopal registers, and in Gibbons’ Early Lincoln Wills from the 
Lincoln episcopal registers. The language of the Wills is chiefly Latin, 
though a fair number are in French or English. The latter are of special 
interest to the student of language; and none of them, I think, appears 
in Furnivall’s The Fifty Earliest English Wills in the Court of Probate 
(E.E.T.S. no. 78). 

There could be no better book for the historical beginner to browse 
upon, for it is a mirror of the social structure in the southern province. 
The testators range from the duke of Bedford to substantial towns- 
folk; and their relative social position is reflected in the amount of 
this world’s goods they leave behind them. The wills, therefore, no 
less than the “‘ Notes on Testators,’’ supplement and illuminate the 
bare recital of facts in the Dictionary of National Biography: and the 
whole gives an interesting cross-section of fifteenth-century life. To 
read in this book is to catch a glimpse of the fifteenth century, as it 
were, from the inside; and it is a picture of a far more stable society 
than that suggested by the Paston Letters. We owe gratitude to All 
Souls College, whose generosity has made such a book available at a 
relatively modest price, as well as to Dr. Jacob and Mr. Johnson for 
their vast labour as editors. When the whole four volumes are published, 
it will be a great achievement. V. H. GaLBRaira. 


The Great Chronicle of London. Edited by A. H. Tuomas and I. D. 
THORNLEY. 1938. Ixxvi + 502 pp. + 10 plates. London: 
George W. Jones at the Sign of the Dolphin : Library Committee, 
Corporation of London. For private circulation. 


Mr. C. L. Krnasrorp made a vital contribution to the study of late 
medieval English history when he wrote English Historical Literature in 
the Fifteenth Century (1913), a compendious survey of the extant literary 
sources for the period. Not the least significant part of his work was 
the emphasis laid upon the shift of importance for the historian in the 
fifteenth century from the monastic chronicles which in earlier centuries 
had been the mainstay of their narratives to the lively notes jotted 
down by civic officials, particularly those of London. The Chronicles 
of London (1905) which he edited opened up a very important source, 
and his study of the various manuscripts led him to some very definite 
conclusions concerning this relationship to each other. In particular, he 
a the superiority of one which he called the “‘ Great Chronicle of 

ndon.”’ 

The history of this manuscript has been a chequered one from the 
sixteenth century until 1913, when it came into the hands of Messrs. 
Quaritch. When Mr. Kingsford was writing in 1913 there was a strong 
oe that it would soon be transcribed and edited : but un- 
ortunately that promise was not fulfilled. In 1933 the manuscript was 


for sale, and through the munificence of Lord Wakefield it was purchased 
and given to the London Guildhall Library. Lord Wakefield’s generosity 
went further. He signified his wish to have an edition of 500 copies 
prepared under the direction of the Library Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. This is the work now under notice. Itis a 
magnificent example of the bookmaker’s craft : its beautiful binding is 
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a revelation of the possibilities of modern workmanship : its printing, 
format, paper and type make it indeed an exhibition piece. The 
attempt has been made in the printed version to give the reader ag 
realistic an impression as possible of the original manuscript, and some 
very fine facsimiles reproduce the very folios of the original. The only 
criticism possible is, of course, that such a work is out of the the redch of 
many private students best able to appreciate its worth. It is greatly 
to be hoped that in some happier days the Corporation will find funds 
for the publication of a student’s cheap edition of the text as a 
companion to Kingsford’s edition of the chronicles. Meanwhile, owing 
to the generosity of Lord Wakefield it appears that a goodly number of 
copies have been distributed to libraries in this country and the 
United States, so that those seriously interested should have no 
difficulty in consulting it. 

The matters on which students will seek enlightenment will be found 
in the editors’ contributions, and although we cannot enter into the 
complicated arguments involved in the discussion of the text, we can 
indicate the reasons why this work is of considerable importance. In 
addition to transcribing the text of the chronicle with meticulous 
accuracy, they have sought to establish the historical value of the text, 
and this involves a searching investigation of the nature of the sources 
used. Their work may be summed up as a continuation, and in many 
ways a modification, of the results arrived at by Kingsford. Their 
analysis suggests that the text falls into two separate portions: the 
first, written in a mid-fifteenth-century hand, takes the narrative from 
1189 to 1439, the second, written in a hand of the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century, is a separate narrative containing some facts 
gathered at first hand. The main problems of textual criticism therefore 
are, firstly, the relationship of the first part to the other contemporary 
chronicles, and, secondly, the nature and authorship of the second part. 
The closely reasoned arguments by which the editors arrive at their 
conclusions on both problems provide a model of presentation. Where- 
as Kingsford made a neat classification of the extant manuscripts, and 
stressed the authority of the Great Chronicle, the present editors are 
much subtler in their methods, and more restrained in their conclusions. 
On the question of the authorship of the more original part of the 
chronicle, from 1439 to 1512, the editors have closely scrutinised all 
available evidence and finally come down on Stow’s side, thinking the 
evidence “almost conclusive’’ that it was written by Robert Fabyan 
and thereby are on the opposite side to Kingsford who could not bring 
himself to accept Stow’s statement. 

We have said enough to show that this work is a weighty addition to 
the literary sources for fifteenth-century history. All concerned in its 
production may well take pride in so fine a specimen of modern 
scholarship and craftsmanship. C. H. WiLitaMs. 


Welt Geschichte: Volker-Mdnner-Ideen. By Vert VALENTIN. 1939. 
543 pp. Amsterdam: Allert de Lange. 


Tue second volume of Dr. Valentin’s world history has followed 
quickly on the first. It has many of the characteristic features of the 
first : the same power of interesting presentation of difficult material, 
the same evidence of immensely wide reading; the same interest in 
thought and art as weil as in politics. There are also, however, differ- 
ences between the two volumes. In the first there was great serenity 
and an almost Olympian detachment in the judgments, and there was 
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an excellent balance between the different parts and so much attention 
devoted to non-European affairs that the book really did deserve to 
be called a history of the world. But in this volume, which begins 
about the year 1600, the author seems from the first to feel the influence 
of modern events and problems, and, as ig inevitable, cannot detach 
himself from the tragic consequences that have developed from 
decisions and events in past centuries. And, as a result perhaps of his 
interest in modern problems, the book is far less a history of the world 
than the first volume. The author has not been able to find much room 
for even the greatest happenings outside of Europe. China, Japan, 
India and even the Near East are touched lightly if at all; and not 
much more attention is given to America, which is culturally a part of 
Europe. The foundation of the English colonies in America, the War 
of Independence and the making of the constitution are dismissed in 
seven pages; while the movements that preceded the revolutions of 
1848 in Central Europe have 26 pages devoted to them. The Hambach 
National Festival has much more attention than the Indian Mutiny. 
It may fairly be said that Dr. Valentin’s chief interest is with Germany, 
and in Germany with German liberalism. The history of France is 
given with full knowledge but without detail; England fares better 
but not much better. The history of Germany in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and especially the history of political 
thought and effort in Germany, receive much fuller—and most 
interesting—attention. The treatment of Voltaire and of Rousseau 
is disappointing. Bentham is just mentioned. Shelley has half a 
sentence. Wordsworth is not mentioned at all. On the other hand, 
the sketches of the German thinkers of the same period are full and of 
very great interest. The portraits of Goethe, Schiller, Nietzsche, 
Heine (particularly brilliant), Marx, Engels are done with the hand 
ofa master. The history of German liberal thought in the nineteenth 
century—so little known in England and so interesting—is given with 
keen sympathy and great eloquence. The most characteristic part of 
the book is to be found at the end of the eighth and the beginning of the 
ninth chapter, where Dr. Valentin describes the failure of the Frankfort 
constitution-makers. He would agree with the dictum of an English 
historian that the failure of German liberalism was among the bitterest 
disappointments of the nineteenth century. ‘‘ The great effort failed,” 
he writes, “and with it failed the optimistic dream of progress from 
the good to the better, the whole proud conception of the Reason of the 
world working on to fulfilment. The day of Hegel was passing; the 
time of Schopenhauer was arriving.” The materialistic conception of 
history of Marx and the idea of race as the dominant factor in history 
were soon in the ascendant. Dr. Valentin regards both as unscientific, 
but fully appreciates their historic importance. These pages (445- 
470) seem to me the very heart of the book. 

The last chapters (10, 11, and 12) will probably attract most 
attention, for in these Dr. Valentin gives us his view of the events 
leading up to the Great War and of the results of that war. He writes 
as a patriotic German, and his liberalism does not prevent his giving 
warm admiration to the great figures of German imperialism—to 
Frederick the Great, for instance, and to Bismarck. He is himself, he 
tells us in his modest and interesting Nachwort, of Huguenot origin, and 
was dismissed from his position as Oberarchivrat in Potsdam on the 
ground that he belonged to certain “‘ friedensfreundlichen Gesell- 
schaften.” What he writes, therefore, of recent German history is of 
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high interest and importance, and should attract attention in this 
country. His own experiences never make him lose a true historical 
standpoint, nor does he write with bitterness of movements from which 
he was in the end to suffer. On two topics Dr. Valentin writes with 
extraordinary fullness of knowledge and with great and _ helpful 
suggestiveness: on the growth and development of the efforts to 
establish European and on the causes, in fact and theory, which 
led to the wave of dictatorships which has overspread so large a part 
of Europe. Of all the treaties which have followed great European 
wars he thinks the Versailles Treaty showed the test lack of wisdom, 
and has therefore proved the most transitory. The chief mistakes made 
by the Versailles treaty-makers were, he thinks, the following: (1) 
The insulting and humiliating of Germany, though the treaty recognised 
that she must again form part of the European family of nations 
and was bound to be a powerful member. (2) The indefiniteness of 
the demand for reparations. This was, says Dr. Valentin, without 
recedent and had many evil consequences in the public and private 
ife of Germany. (3) The exclusion of Austria from Germany. 

Of the dictators and their work Dr. Valentin writes only in general 
terms. It would have been most interesting to have had a sketch of 
Hitler from his brilliant pen. He makes the interesting suggestion 
in more than one place that the dictatorial idea has owed a great deal 
to the example of Turkey. It is, he says, an Asiatic rather than a 
European form of government, and he finds something Etruscan 
in Fascism. His view of the future is not cheerful. The things of the 
spirit must fall out of favour in our mechanical age. ‘‘ What chance,” 
he asks, “has a quartet of chamber-music against prize-fighters, 
makers of air-records and film-stars?’”’ He sees no hope for what is 
best in the triumph of the Soviet Government. His hope—not a very 
ardent hope—is in the mind of man. “ Power,” he writes, in the 
closing words of the book, “ can easily turn order into chaos. The 
mind of man will never cease in its task of creating a new order out of 
chaos. And the mind of man is immortal.” It is the cry of 


Wordsworth : 
“ Thou hast great allies, 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind.” 












































































































































A. J. GRANT. 






Foundations of Western Civilisation. By BossENBROOK and 
JOHANNESEN. 1939. 716 pp. New York: D. C, Heath. 
$3.75. 

A History of Europe from the Reformation to the Present Day. By 
Feepisanp Scuevitt. 1939. 832 pp. G. Bell. 16s. 

TxEse two books have for readers of History a double interest, 
for not only are they valuable contributions to the subjects they 
handle, they also throw an interesting light on the content and methods 
of history teaching in the United States of America, The first comes 
from Wayne University and is the work of two principal and five 
subsidiary authors, and is thus an interesting experiment in history- 
writing. The second is a complete revision of a work already well 
ae by the Professor of rm History in the University of 

cago. 

The Foundations of Western Civilisation is a daring experiment. 
The traditional pattern of the historical manual is completely dis- 
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carded. Soldiers and statesmen either disappear altogether or are 
relegated to dull obscurity. The treatment of history is largely 
impersonal, and it is scientific and sociological. The effort is made 
to reveal the main and permanent strands of the life of Man from 
the beginning until the eighteenth century a.D. War and government 
are given little attention—less attention, I think, than they demand; 
but physical influences are carefully examined, and at each stage in 
the long story science and art and philosophy and religion are analysed. 
The effort is to provide a “ cultural synthesis’ of each epoch, and I 
know of no book in which the work is done so comprehensively in 
anything like the same space. The impression of the book is helped 
by a large number of pictures, often too small to give artistic pleasure, 
but useful as illustrations of the teaching of the book. 

The dramatic personal and picturesque elements of history as 
usually taught are omitted entirely. The Athenian expedition to 
Sicily gets half a sentence; the battle of Cannae is not mentioned ; 
the contest between Popes and Emperors is given in the drabbest 
manner possible. Little sense of value is implied anywhere. Gratitude 
and admiration are rarely if ever expressed. The struggles for liberty 
rouse no enthusiasm. History seems the work of forces with which 
the authors have no personal relation. 

And yet the book is not only valuable, but extremely interesting. 
We forget for a time the absorbing appeal of personality in the 
balanced discussion of general causes and conditions. The develop- 
ment of science is given a prominence, which Mr. Marvin has been 
long demanding for it with us, and is made intelligible even to those 
who have no training in physical science. Of course criticism and 
opposition are often aroused by these summary statements, and that 
is all to the good. But a man must be profoundly read in his subject 
if he learns ee from such passages as the discussion of the culture 
of the Greeks; of the meaning and causes of the Fall of the Roman 
Empire; of the debt of Western civilisation to the culture of Islam; 
of the character of medieval thought on the eve of the Reformation. 
The accounts of William of Occam and of Nicholas of Cues are models 
of concentration and luminous presentation. The method seems 
rather less successful in the age of the Reformation and of Louis XIV, 
but everywhere the reader is apt to be surprised by some new detail 
or some original turn given to an old incident. I am particularly 
grateful for the suggestion on p. 370 that the me-lieval knight “ re- 
sembled somewhat the modern military tank.’ The origins of opera 
too are brought in a most interesting way into connexion with the 
“cultural synthesis ’’ of the seventeenth century. 

The history of science and thought, as I have said, seems to me 
admirably done. Painting and sculpture and architecture are handled 
in a way that show the authors to be masters of the subject, though 
sometimes technical terms demand a little more explanation than 
they receive; and the small illustrations can here serve only for 
suggestion or memory. Will the students of Wayne University 
attach any meaning to the following sentence; ‘“‘ The fact that the 
cave paintings show no composition indicates primitiveness and 
reveals a lack of the knowledge of the higher causality which is funda- 
mental to modern life’’? If so, they are happier than I. Of the 
pyramids we are told on p. 65 that “ subtle curved lines are used to 
correct illusions due to perspective,” and this judgment is not made 
more helpful by the fact that the identical words are applied on p. 139 
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to the Parthenon. Yet a mere amateur would think that no two 
buildings could be found less like one another than the pyramids and 
the Parthenon. 

The treatment of literature does not seem to me so satisfactory, 
Here human values are the essential thing; but Homer and Dante 
are treated as dustheaps out of which we may gather valuable data 
as to the cultural synthesis of the age. The Chanson de Roland is 
much more fully and sympathetically treated. Milton is given the 
tenth part of one sentence. Yet Homer, Dante, and Milton are 
fundamental to modern civilisation. 

Criticism and protest are necessarily evoked by many details 
in a book that covers so enormous a subject. But the strongest 
impression left is of vast labour and thought. The final way of 
presenting universal history has doubtless not yet been reached, 
but this book is a valuable contribution to the goal. It would be 
interesting to know what is the effect of such a course as is implied in 
this book on the minds of students who pass through it. 

Professor Schevill’s volume—A History of Europe from the Refor- 
mation to the Present Day—takes no such revolutionary view of the 
meaning of history. He discusses the different views that may be 
held of the subject in an introductory chapter, and defends the line 
which he has adopted. His history is in the main a history of states, 
but the life of states is interpreted in a wide fashion which does not 
exclude science, philosophy and literature. Above all, economics 
and industrial organisation are given a prominence which it would be 
difficult to find in an English book of the same kind. In a foreword 
Professor Schevill explains that the new edition is no mere reprint 
of the old. It has been largely rewritten; the text has been worked 
over again; the maps have been improved and illustrations have 
been introduced. The results of these changes deserve high praise. 
The maps are admirable and made useful to students by notes; the 
pictures, though their connexion with the text is rather vague, are 
interesting and beautifully reproduced. The style is clear and 
classical, with here and there an arresting phrase or a touch of humour 
for which the student will be grateful. There is hardly anything in 
the style to show that the book was written west of the Atlantic; 
though the phrase “ spark-plug books ’’ comes in the bibliography. 
The book is clearly the product of wide reading and thought, and I 
should conjecture of a real love for teaching. It is no mere summary 
or text-book, but runs to 800 large and close-packed pages. There 
can hardly be a better book on the subject within the same limits. 
It has not the literary charm of Mr. Fisher’s, but it covers a wider 
canvas. 

The world war and the post-war period are given full and fair 
treatment. The author does not conceal his own humanitarian 
sympathies, and thinks that the unity of Europe is the natural out- 
come of the past but he is fully aware of the forces which are working 

ainst such a solution. The book was finished before the outbreak 
of Hitler’s war; but it was visibly threatening. Professor Schevill 
rests his faint hopes of it being avoided on the universal consciousness 
of the evils of war under modern conditions and on the antagonism 
between Hitler and the Soviet Government; an antagonism which 
he believes to be permanent. The future was not plainer to the tele- 
scopes of Chicago than to the closer observers of London. 

A. J. GRANT. 
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Archbishop Laud, 1573-1645. By H. R. Trevor-Ropgr. 1940. 
464 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 

John Pym, 1583-1643. By 8. Ruxep Bretr. 1940. 279 pp. John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Ir would be hard to imagine two biographies more different in style 
than these, an antithesis maintained in the opposing characters and 
careers of their subjects. Mr. Brett’s book is straightforward, re- 
strained, scholarly, possibly a little dull; the study of Laud is more 
distinguished and original in presentation and is written in a racy, 
provocative style; it includes many illuminating passages and some 
irritating and even incorrect statements. Both writers have examined 
with patience and thoroughness the available sources, though one 
regrets the absence of a bibliography in Mr. Trevor-Roper’s book. 
They are both valuable contributions to their subject. Yet regarded 
as biographies, neither is entirely satisfactory. 

In Mr. Brett’s case it is perhaps more John Pym’s fault than his own. 
Never surely has there been a man whose impress upon his country’s 
history was so great and whose personality so consistently eludes us. 
Nor was this because he was a colourless character or a dry-as-dust 
puritan with more interest in the laws of the land and the sermons of 
divines than in living men and women. On the contrary he seems to 
have been a full-blooded, sociable man of the world, rich in friends, 
efficient in his business affairs, deeply attached to the protestant re- 
ligion, the ancient liberties of England and the estates he had inherited 
from his forefathers. Mr. Brett allows himself no flights of fancy and 
indeed says less than one would wish on such problems as the reasons 
for Pym’s refusal to take office in April 1641 or his attitude to the At- 
tainder Bill, but he stresses his essential moderation and makes an 
interesting comparison between Pym and Burke. The most serious 
criticism of the book is that it almost completely neglects the develop- 
ment of the parliamentary machine under Pym’s leadership and of 
the first conscious attempts to influence and to organise public opinion. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper’s book is full of interest, and its defect is less easy 
to define and may not perhaps be felt by many. It lies in the author’s 
complete lack of sympathy with the Church and with the religious 
interpretation of life. Laud is treated throughout as a political force 
and the writer’s attitude of mind is revealed by such passages as the 
description of the practices at Little Gidding as ‘‘ quite harmless,”’ the 
reference to the ‘‘ quaint foibles ’’ of the Oxford movement or the de- 
scription of James I’s death as occurring “ with all the circumstances 
of humbug inseparable from . . . the ministrations of priests.”” Such 
& point of view may be right or wrong, but it is debateable whether 
the early seventeenth century can be interpreted aright by any who 
fail to understand the burning sense of the urgency and all-pervadin 
importance of spiritual matters which possessed John Pym an 
Archbishop Laud alike. 

Such criticism apart, it is a well-written and stimulating bio- 
graphy, containing many interesting pictures of lesser characters and 
a valuable examination of Laud’s work as Archbishop and the cramping 
effects of the church’s poverty. Laud’s conception of power as being 
devolved from above preferably to being evolved from any elected body 
is well presented, but most interesting of all, especially when taken 
m conjunction with Mr. Brett’s account of Pym as a man of property 
and a colonial adventurer, is the picture of Laud as the champion of the 
medieval conception of life and of the forces of tradition used in the in- 
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terests of justice and stability and social harmony as opposed to the 
intense individualism of the new industrial and capitalist era, of which 
the watchwords were progress and liberty but the fruits might be the 
oppression of the poor. In these days, when individualism has not 
taken us quite where we intended, a new significance and interest 
attach to these rival philosophies of three hundred years ago. 
FLORENCE HicHam. 


A Gateway of Empire. By C.M.MacInngs. 1939. 456 pp. Arrow- 
smith. 15s. 


“ Lona before the days of Cabot, Bristol sailors had been accus- 
tomed to look westward, and in the fifteenth century many things 
combined to prepare that city for the great part she was destined to 
play in imperial history.” These opening words indicate the pu 
of this book. It is not a history of Bristol, nor is it a speciali 
monograph of the usual academic type. Mr. MacInnes has sought to 
illustrate from the rich material provided by Bristol’s records and 
writers the main features of England’s expansion overseas. Using the 
archives of the City and of the Society of Merchant Venturers, 
together with many Bristol collections, both public and private, he 
has been able to produce new evidence on such subjects as the search 
for the North-West Passage, colonisation and transportation, the 
tobacco and sugar trades, West Indian slavery and emancipation, 
the American Revolution, emigration and the coming of the steamship, 

Though the author is careful to point out the large number of 
explorers, administrators, doctors, missionaries and other altruists 
given to the Empire by Bristol, his narrative shows clearly the pre- 
dominance of the profit motive in her history. Some of her merchants 
were themselves bold seamen—men like Thomas Aldworth, John 
Guy and Sir Richard Whitbourne—but more often than not they were 
entrepreneurs who supplied the capital for other men’s exploits. 
They financed exploration and colonisation in order to find new trade 
routes and new fields for investment; when the colonising companies 
found themselves unable to supply sufficient numbers of religious 
refugees and convicts, they resorted to indentured labour and con- 
nived at kidnapping, of which some interesting Bristol examples 
are given. White labour proving inadequate for the plantations, the 
African slave trade was ane and became for a while the city’s 
largest industry. Though she had broken through the Royal African 
Company’s monopoly of the traffic, Bristol found herself in the later 
half of the eighteenth century unable to compete with Liverpool, 
and she was quite prepared to cut her losses when the abolition of the 
slave trade appeared inevitable. As one merchant complacently 
wrote : “ So far from it being injurious to well settled Estates in the old 
Islands, it will have a contrary effect, it will increase their value and be 
a check to new Settlements. Not a negro has been purchased for my 
Son’s Estate a great many years and the number, I believe, is in- 
creased.” This shrewd observer was John Pinney, whose long series 
of business accounts and letter-books has recently been deposited with 
the University of Bristol Library. One of the most original chapters is 
devoted to this industrious merchant and planter, who, coming into a 
West Indian inheritance in his early twenties, greatly expanded his 
business and built, in Great George Street, a fine house which is now 
to be preserved as a museum of the period. The Pinney Papers 
extend from the late seventeenth century as far as the eighteen-forties, 
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and it is likely that other scholars will wish to use this valuable source 
for economic and social history. 

The attitude of Bristol towards the American Revolution was again 
conditioned by her commercial interests. The various expedients 
tried by Grenville and his successors to assert imperial rights and 
obtain money from the colonies adversely affected Bristol, either directly 
or indirectly. The Stamp Act was as unpopular in the West Indies 
as in the Mainland Colonies, and Bristol was intimately connected with 
both regions. She showed where her sympathies lay by electing 
Edmund Burke and Henry Cruger, an American, to Parliament in 
1774. Yet when Burke spoke in favour of freeing Irish trade with 
the American colonies, he mortally offended his constituents and was 
rejected in the 1780 Election. The waning ee of the West 
Indies, hastened in decay by Emancipation and Free Trade, caused 
Bristol to turn to new channels of trade: she became a great emigra- 
tion port in the nineteenth century, she enlarged her docks to take the 
new steamships and endeavoured to secure mail contracts. Nowadays 
she has become an aeroplane centre, looking forward perhaps to the 
days when the air will be the normal means of communication with the 
outside world. With unflagging zeal, Mr. MacInnes carries the story 
right down to this point. His matter is sound and his style readable. 
There are a few misprints and occasional lapses. On page 159 “ Lee- 
ward Islands’ following “ Nevis” and “St. Kitts” is redundant; 
page 161, line 23, delete “ for”; page 213, line 14, read “ detestable ” ; 
page 312, “impudent” should probably read “imprudent”; page 
346, for “‘ Noel Buxton” read “ Fowell Buxton”; page 418, for 
“ tain Philip” read “ Phillip”; page 420, for “ Van Dieman’s 
Land ” read ‘“‘ Van Diemen’s Land.” The book is attractively pro- 
duced, with well-chosen illustrations and clear maps—librarians. will 
object that two of these are on the end-papers. There is a select 
bibliography and a good index. Altogether A Gateway of Empire 
may be confidently recommended both to students and to the general 
reader as a pleasant, as well as novel, introduction to British imperial 


history. A. T. Ming. 


A History of Poland. By Grorcr Stocomse. Revised Edition. 
1939. 375 pp. Nelson. 10s. 6d. 


For the first time in history, the fates of Poland and of Britain are 
linked, and it is to be expected that information about Poland’s past 
will be eagerly sought more especially by those whose thoughts look 
forward to the new Europe which is to arise from the war. Mr. 
Slocombe’s breezy narrative is thus assured of an audience. The scope 
of the book is wide, dealing as it does with all aspects of Polish history 
from the period of the original spread of the Slav peoples to the out- 
break of the present conflict. It includes, too, a separate chapter on 
Polish literature, and a statistical appendix. On the whole it is the 
earlier parts of the story which are most fully treated. Two-thirds are 
devoted to Poland’s history down to the third partition. This enables 
Mr. Slocombe to bring out very clearly the cardinal geographical and 
historical facts which have determined Poland’s history, its lack of 
natural frontiers and its religious and cultural isolation between the 
Orthodox slavs of Russia and to the west Germans, who since the 
Reformation have been mainly Lutheran. He can show, too, that 
the dynamic element has almost invariably been pressure from the 
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west—a lesson which recent rulers of Poland would have done well to 
take to heart. 

The main problem of Polish history centres, of course, round the 
sixteenth century, which saw there, as in so many parts of Eastern 
Europe around, the economic and social revolution which was the result 
of its becoming a grain-exporting country on a large scale. An historian 
of Poland must stand or fall by his treatment of this development and 
its consequences. Mr. Slocombe’s own interests clearly run to bio- 
graphy, but he gives due weight to the growth of the grain trade, though 
connecting it insufficiently perhaps with the acquisition of Danzig and 
the Pomorze. He might have mentioned the contemporary alteration 
in the general scheme of European trade-routes due to external causes 
which helped to cause the decline of town-life on which he so rightly 
lays stress. His description of the nature of the turbulent nobility, 
the Szlachta is one of the best things in the book, and he shows how its 
growing power paralysed government, though without explaining why 
in this respect Poland was unique among countries whose development 
was conditioned by apparently similar economic causes. 

Mr. Slocombe’s description of the period of the partitions and of 
Poland in the nineteenth century follows conventional lines, though at 
times he takes up too much the narrowly Polish point of view and over- 
looks the wider European issues involved. In discussing the Vienna 
settlement, he talks, for instance, of ‘‘ the craft of Metternich, the malice 
of Talleyrand, and the incurable stupidity of Liverpool and Castle. 
reagh ’’ as the obstacles to the reuniting of Poland, while crediting 
Alexander with an absolute altruism of purpose, thus ignoring, for 
instance, the arguments of Professor Webster’s work on Castlereagh. 
The chapter on Poland after its resurrection is too short for the main 
social, economic and political problems even to be sketched. 

Elsewhere greater or lesser inaccuracies are rather too noticeable. 
The accounts of the absorption of Prussia by Brandenburg on p. 98 
and p. 179 are contradictory and neither of them is accurate. Bona 
Sforza, the Queen of Sigismund I, was not the daughter of the Austrian 
(sic) Duke of Mantua, but of the unfortunate Gian Galeazzo Sforza of 
Milan. On p. 124 Mr. Slocombe talks of the toleration extended to 
Jews in Poland in the sixteenth century, and having no parallel in the 
Europe of the time except England—whence they were, in fact, totally 
excluded. His comparison of the powers of the Polish President after 
1926 with those of the President of France is not a happy one. West- 
phalia is not a ron por reg. district to Poland (p. 357). 

The pictures of places and people add to the attractiveness of the 
book, but the same cannot be said of the maps. One-colour maps of 
complicated subjects are always confusing, and especially so when they 
lack a key. In the map on pp. 170-1 we have territory ceded by Poland 
in 1667, marked as sanael by Poland. 

The bibliography with no indications given of the scope or date of 
the works mentioned will not be found helpful, and it contains some 
curious omissions, notably Rutkowski’s standard Histoire Economique 
de la Pologne avant les Partages, and Dr. R. H. Lord’s The Second 
Partition of Poland. Max BE.orr. 


The British Factory in Lisbon and its Closing Stages Ensuing wpon 
the Treaty of 1810. By A. R. Watrorp. 1940. 200 pp. 
Instituto Britanico em Portugal. Lisbon. 5s. 


TRapine relations between England and Lisbon probably began 
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soon after the capture of the city from the Moors in 1147, and during the 
middle ages, even before the celebration of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance in 1373, the kings of Portugal conferred important privileges 
on British merchants. The British ioeteia in Lisbon was a society of 
traders and factors, it was not created by virtue of any formal decree 
and did not assume its title until the seventeenth century. The heyday 
of its influence and —— was from the middle of the seventeenth 
century to the middle of the eighteenth—that is, from the Treaty of 
1654 to the time of Pombal, who restricted its privileges and gains, and 
officially it came to an end by the Treaty of 1810, signed in Rio Janeiro 
during the residence of the Portuguese court in Brazil. 

The Treaty of 1654 gave it a great stimulus. This treaty was im- 

by Cromwell after the conflict over the stay in the Tagus of the 
Royalist fleet led by the Princes Rupert and Maurice, and it was only 
accepted by John IV of Portugal under the threat of war. In effect 
it gave British traders a better position than the Portuguese had in 
their own country. 

The appointment of a British Consul seems to have rested with the 
factory until the end of the sixteenth century, when the office began to 
be filled from England; it did not admit all British traders, and some 
of the latter preferred to remain outside. This was the case with 
Catholics when the factory tended in the seventeenth century to be- 
come a purely Protestant body supporting a Protestant chaplain. 
Election to the factory depended on status and a money contribution 
on the goods imported from Great Britain by the firm desiring admission ; 
this contribution was levied by the Consul and used for charitable 
purposes. Membership had a business value and was regarded as a 
mark of social prestige. 

For the settlement of disputes with the Portuguese the factory had 


a judge conservator, a Portuguese magistrate elected by the members 
and approved by the king of Portugal, and he was paid a salary out of 
the funds; this appointment continued after the extinction of the 
factory and proved very useful to the merchants. The earthquake of 
1755 caused very heavy losses to the factory from which it never 
recovered, and owing to Pombaline legislation its trade progressively 
declined. The — had no fixed abode, and after the appointment 
a 


of a consul from Eng 
house. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the factory had become 
unpopular with the Portuguese; many of its members were quarrel- 
some, grasping and far from upright in their dealings. Prosperity 
had been too much for them. This at least is what we learn from Lord 
Tyrawley, but the Ambassador himself lived in Lisbon like a sultan, 
and if report be true his offences against the moral law were far worse 
than those of his predecessor, John Methuen, whom the learned 
historian and chaplain Dr. John Colbatch had sternly to reprove. 

A phrase at p. 115 suggests that there was some connection between 
the Jesuits and the Inquisition, which is a mistake; they were not even 
in agreement, and at times were in open conflict. Pombal did not 
diminish the power of the Inquisition : he put his brother at the head 
and used it for political ends. This book does credit to the author’s 
industry, and will serve as a companion volume to Skillington and 
Chapman’s Commercial Relations of England and Portugal. It closes 
with a collection of documents, a bibliography and index, and is well 
printed on excellent paper. Ep@aR PRESTAGE. 


nd its meetings appear to have been held in his 
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The Cape Coloured People, 1652-1937. By J. S. Marais. 1939, 
xxiv + 296 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


TWELVE years ago the orthodox interpretation of the relations of 
Cape colonists and Hottentots and of the policy of the Colonial Office 
towards them in the first half of the nineteenth century was challenged 
by Professor W. M. Macmillan in The Cape Colour Question. His 
study was based largely on the papers of Dr. John Philip, and almost 
inevitably had a certain bias in favour of the great missionary’s views, 
Dr. Marais’ purpose has been to re-examine the question and to trace 
its origins and its consequences more fully throughout the history 
of the Cape. It is a careful, well-balanced, level-headed piece of work; 
and the fact that Mr. Marais confirms to so large an extent Mr. Mac. 
millan’s conclusions shows that these were the fruit not merely of an 
emotional reaction against the traditionalism of Theal and Cory, but 
of a scholarly study of the evidence. Nevertheless Mr. Marais modifies 
Mr. Macmillan’s views in important details: he shows, for example, 
that the labour laws of 1809-19, in spite of their restrictions upon the 
Hottentots, marked a distinct advance in their status, and that the 
emancipating Ordinance No. 50 of 1828 did not work so decidedly for 
the progress of the Hottentots as Mr. Macmillan maintained. Further- 
more he analyses carefully the composition of the Cape coloured 
people, and arrives ++ the conclusion that the slave element has been 
more important relatively to the Hottentot than Mr. Macmillan 
supposed. They had learnt more in the hard school of slavery than 
the Hottentots in their state of comparative freedom. 

The book does not, however, merely go over old ground again. 
Its most original contributions are its careful study of the various 
settlements of the coloured people on and beyond the borders of the 
Cape Colony—in Griqualand West and East, in Bushmanland and 
Namaqualand, and on the Kat River. To those in the North West 
the coloured people came as frontiersmen. The records of these 
settlements, all of which showed promise in their early stages but almost 
all of which ended in failure, throw more light perhaps on the character 
of these people than does the history of the labour laws, and they have 
not hitherto received proper attention from historians. The general 
conclusion seems to be that the fatal weakness of these experiments 
was the improvidence of the people, which, in the absence of a positive 
policy on the part of Government, led sooner or later to the intrusion 
of European landholding and the loss by the coloured people of the 
status i biennien. The ‘ civilised labour ’ policy of recent Govern- 
ments of the Union has also worked to the eadedieg of the coloured 
people living in the towns and reinforces Mr. Marais’ view that “ the 
outlook for the Coloured People must remain dark.” Dark though 
the outlook may be, however, his readers cannot but hope that in the 
end this enlightening book will assist the understanding and hence 
the solution of a difficult social problem. In the meantime it will earn 
the gratitude of all students of South African history. 

W. P. MorRgLL. 


The Organisation of the English Customs System 1696-1786. By 
Evizapeth E. Hoon. 1938. viii+ 322 pp. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 188. 

Deroz paid striking testimony to the importance of the famous 

Long Room in the London Custom House in the early eighteenth 
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century. “I heard Count Tallard say,” he wrote, “that nothing 
gave him so true and great an idea of the richness and mer of this 
nation as this when he saw it after the Peace of Ryswick.” Dr. 
Hoon’s study is issued under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association, ‘‘ aided by a substantial grant from the University of 
London ’”—a double warranty of its importance. 

All the essential principles of the Customs department were laid 
down in the Restoration period after farming was abandoned in 1671, 
and perhaps the best tribute to the inherent soundness of the system 
is that what was originally intended for a revenue of little over a quarter 
of a million sterling came to account for a net yield of over four and a 
half millions by 1786.1 In organisation, the Customs had many 
features common to the Excise (they were not amalgamated until the 
present century): a Board of responsible and weil-paid commissioners 
with an “efficient ’’ secretary; a hierarchy of officials both in the 
central office and in the outposts deliberately designed to act as checks 
on each other; the policy of requiring all officials to give bond or 
security for good conduct, of “ rolling ’’ the officers from one district 
to another to prevent collusion, the obligation of certain superior 
officers to provide horses for themselves and to keep a journal; the 
insistence that officials should act in person, and not by deputy, etc. 
In other respects, however, the two departments had marked differ- 
ences. The Customs Board was handicapped by the survival from 
earlier times of patent officers in London and the pace outposts, 
for the most part life sinecures by the eighteenth century. These 
patent officers, being Treasury appointments, were never wholly subject 
to departmental control, in contrast to the main body of “ deputed ” 
officers who owed their appointments directly to the departmental 
commissioners. Then, there was an age-old system of fees. The 
custom rates had become so complex by Walpole’s day that merchants 
no longer attempted to compute the duties themselves, but employed 
official “‘agents”’ in the Custom House. “This general and ac- 
customed practice’ wrote Commissioner Hooper in 1756 “ cannot 
change the Nature of the thing itself, nor confute what both Reason 
and Scripture say about serving two Masters” (p. 249). The fee 
system, in particular, laid the department open to serious criticism. 
Moreover, the character of the business at the docks necessitated 
the retention of a considerable reserve of casual officials, paid at day 
rates, over and above the officers on the regular establishment, which 
both militated against efficiency and increased the clamour and wire- 
pulling to get on the regular list. 

In the vital matter of patronage, the patent officers apart, Dr. 
Hoon’s researches confirm what I found in the Excise and Salt depart- 
ments, and will ultimately compel a reconsideration of so-called 
eighteenth-century corruption in the revenue services. Treasury 
encroachment on purely departmental patronage in the middle decades 
of the century was occasional rather than systematic, and as late as 
1778 the Customs Board, always the most vulnerable of the departments, 
asserted its right to dismiss unsatisfactory officials. Two incidents, 
trifling in themselves, prove that there was always a sound core in 
eighteenth-century customs’ administration. The appearance in the 
incidental expenses on the same day of two items of one shilling and 


1 Dr, Hoon’s statement on p. 243 is incorrect. The report of the Select 
Committee is given in Debrett’s Parliamentary Register, Appendix to Vol. xrx, 
pp. 40-1. 
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sixpence paid to a charwoman for cleaning a local office did not pass 
unquestioned at headquarters. (The problem of office accommodation 
has a parallel in the excise collections.) In 1729, the Whitby collector 
wrote to Angus Macdonald, “ I advise you as a friend to keep yourself 
composs when you are delivering any coal ships, for if you don’t you 
may find the ill consequence thereof ” (p. 229). 

Not until 1771, when four General Surveyors were appointed at 
£400 a year for the London collection, did the department begin to 
have doubts as to the efficacy of the system of checks and balances. 
“The want of constant and real superintendance ” over the local 
officials was deemed to be the greatest defect in the important Liverpool 
collection in 1820.1 An Establishment Book of 1782 shows that the 
department had already anticipated the demand for Economical Re- 
form, the abolition of useless sinecures, just as it had earlier advocated 
a Consolidation of the duties, a policy carried out by Pitt. These 
reforms, together with the partial regularisation of fees, enabled the 
department to weather the Napoleonic Wars. It was not until Peel’s 
day that serious doubts were entertained as to the system in general. 
The terminal date (1786) chosen by Miss Hoon is merely a convenient 
stopping place; it did not mark any radical change in administrative 

licy. 
m7 Dr. Hoon is to be warmly congratulated on her thorough-going and 
extensive research. But, it must be owned, this has laid a somewhat 
heavy hand on the book itself. One could have wished that the 
author had given some indication of the total number of officers on the 
regular establishment, of the basic rates of pay of the different grades, 
and of the personnel at such notorious Treasury boroughs as Harwich 
and Orford. Even more surprising, in an American scholar, is the 
failure to show how very rudimentary the colonial customs organisation 
was, especially on the mainland—auntil 1768 the colonial officials came 
directly under the jurisdiction of the English Commissioners. (There 
is ample material for a study of this in the establishment lists of 1711 
and 1744, not to mention the successive editions of Chamberlayne’s 
Notitia.) Chamberlayne is not the only authority which has apparently 
escaped Miss Hoon; she appears to be unacquainted with Henry 
Saxby’s British Customs, published in 1757, the first quasi-official 
guide to the rates on the several commodities. Commissioner Hooper, 
in the letter already referred to, speaks of Saxby as an “ expert 
accountant ”—he was Clerk of the Rates—and he was already known 
to the Duke of Newcastle, to whom his work was dedicated. Perhaps 
the most serious defect in the book is the failure to trace bureaucratic 
influence on legislation and to analyse the interplay of powerful forces 
in parliament when bills affecting the customs were under discussion. 
We know, for example, that the Commissioners came to deplore their 
exclusion from parliament after 1700, and they had something to say 
on the war-time extensions to the policy of free exports towards the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign. The war on smuggling—and it was an 
increasingly successful one—necessitated legislative as well as adminis- 
oe The development of the water guard from the small 
Grav smack of 1673 to the numerous revenue cruisers and cutters 
of 1783 would well repay a fuller study. In 1710, the Scottish Com- 
missioners reported that the thousand-pound sloops were “ very 
expensive and of very little use’ and that one in the Orkneys had been 
captured by the French. Epwarp Hvuaues. 
+ See my Studies, p, 216, 
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The True Chesterfield. By Wrtuarp Connetty. 1939. xvii + 
509 pp. Cassell. 15s. 

Tae multiplication of biographies of familiar historical figures 
continues unabated. One cannot help wishing that some of the ene 
nowadays being expended upon the re-examination of characters who 
have frequently been examined before could be devoted to the more 
valuable spade-work of producing studies of the very numerous lesser 

s, often of great interest, who yet await their biographer. 

In 1932 appeared Professor Bonamy Dobrée’s standard edition of 
The Letters of Lord Chesterfield, with a long preface which is in effect 
a most admirable life of Chesterfield; in 1935 Dr. S. Shellaburger’s 
biography was published;? in 1937 came Professor Gulick’s Some 
Unpublished Letters of Lord Chesterfield ; and now Mr. Connelly produces 
yet another biography. It is only fair to add that it was begun as long 
ago as 1930, and that the author was not unnaturally reluctant to 
abandon an enterprise to which he had already devoted a considerable 
amount of time and trouble before the other works mentioned appeared 
in print. Mr. Connelly gives to his book the challenging title of The 
True Chesterfield, which is a pity. The emphasis in this new study of 
the career and character of Chesterfield is very strongly on his private 
life as distinct from his public services, and the inference to be drawn 
from the title, therefore, is that the former was the more important. 
The fact of the matter is that the perennial attraction of such a man as 
Chesterfield lies in his many-sidedness and the appeal which he makes to 
writers of varied interests. There is no need to dogmatise about the 
essential Chesterfield; but all who are interested in him will be glad 
to read Mr. Connelly’s appreciation of his private life. Chesterfield’s 
political career is by no means ignored, but it is obvious that the author 
is much more interested in the society than in the politics of the time, 
while his method of narrative—he follows Chesterfield’s own letters 
elosely and quotes from them lavishly—makes the political background 
rather confused and shadowy. Chronological sequence may be inimical 
to coherence of a more essential nature, and the disjointed and often 
far too detailed character of the narrative make it at times decidedly 
iring. For example, in one short chapter we are switched from Isaac 
Ware’s designs for Chesterfield House to the domestic politics of the 
United Provinces, back to Chesterfield House, then back to the affairs 
of the Prince of Orange, next to Dr. Johnson and his Dictionary, thence 
to the Duke of Newcastle and the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle. Any 
one who has not already got a firm grasp of the principal events of the 
age both at home and abroad may well find a good deal of this book 
rather bewildering. On the other hand, the story of Chesterfield’s 
relations with his son and with his godson is very sympathetically 
treated, and Mr. Connelly’s book, in common with all recent work on the 
same subject, is a useful corrective to the conventional view of Chester- 
field, which greatly underrated his ability and misinterpreted his view 
of life. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 
Lady Nithsdale and her Family. By Henrierra Tayier. 1939. 

xiii + 279 pp. Lindsay Drummond, lds. 

Henry, Elizabeth and George. Letters and Diaries of Henry, tenth Earl 
of Pembroke, and his Circle, Edited by Lonp Herpertr. 1939. 
576 pp. Jonathan Cape, 18s. 

Miss Hunaierra TAYLER continues her indefatigable researches 

+ Reviewed in Hisrory, Sept. 1936, 
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into Jacobite history, the present volume following hard upon the 
letters which she edited for the Scottish Historical Society under the 
title of The Jacobite Court at Rome in 1719 and of selections from 
The Stuart Papers at Windsor. The former was published in 1938, 
the latter early last year; both were noticed in the number of History 
for September 1939. 

For her present study Miss Tayler has a good subject, for Winifrede, 
Lady Nithsdale, was a fine woman of remarkably strong character, 
The high light of the story which Miss Tayler has to tell is the famous 
exploit of her heroine in rescuing her husband, the fifth Earl, from the 
Tower, where he lay awaiting execution after his participation in 
the rebellion of 1715. Lady Nithsdale’s own vivid description of the 
episode has been printed before; it cannot be said that any of her 
other letters, now reproduced for the first time, at all vie with it in 
interest. The escape would not have been possible had it not been 
for the slackness of the Earl’s guards, but this fact in no way detracts 
from the courage and resourcefulness shown by his intrepid wife, of 
whom he was by no means worthy, being, as Miss Tayler’s pages show, 
an entirely commonplace man, whose chief characteristics were constant 
impecuniosity and calm effrontery in expecting his relations by marriage 
to defray his debts. The majority of Lady Nithsdale’s letters are 
written to Lady Traquair, whose husband was Lord Nithsdale’s 
principal victim. The greater part of the volume relates to the life 
of the Nithsdales in France and Italy. . A good many of the characters 
who figured in Miss Tayler’s two previous works, such as James 
Murray and the Hays, reappear. None of the other members of Lady 
eo own family is at all comparable in interest with Winifrede 
herself. 

The letters are rather casually joined together, especially towards 
the end of the volume, but one of the most inconsequential of the docu- 
ments included is also one of the most interesting—a singularly vivid 
mem description of Charles Edward’s wanderings after Culloden. 

e volume which Lord Herbert has compiled from a number of 
manuscripts which he himself discovered in 1933 at Wilton in “a cellar 
which had no light or ventilation and was very damp,” makes very 
interesting reading throughout. The ninth Earl of Pembroke, 
lieutenant-general, Fellow of the Royal Society, a man of versatile 
gifts and varied learning, is best known as “ the architect earl,” who 
promoted the building of the first Westminster Bridge. His son, 
the tenth Earl, the “ Henry ” of this book, was not a distinguished 
man, but he inherited from his father not only a violent temper, but 
also a genuine interest in the arts. He married Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer, the second daughter of the third Duke of Marlborough, who, 
as her delightful letters show, was a woman of great charm and con- 
siderable wisdom, an admirable wife and mother. Nevertheless the 
Earl was not faithful to her, but created a great scandal by running 
off with a silly girl named Kitty Hunter. His son by Miss Hunter 
was given the name of Retnuh (Hunter reversed) Reebkomp (anagram 
for Pembroke), and had an honourable career in the navy. A year 
after his elopement with Kitty Hunter the Earl returned to England 
and was reconciled with his wife. He showed himself a devoted 
father to his legitimate son, George, the future eleventh Earl, and by 
far the greater part of this volume relates to a protracted Grand Tour, 
lasting from November 1775 to June 1780, made by the latter. The 
Earl planned out the tour with the greatest care, making elaborate 
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arrangements for the educational side of it, George being entrusted 
to the care of two tutors, of whom one was William Coxe, the future 
archdeacon and historian. George visited France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia, and his letters and 
his diary, together with the letters of Coxe and his other companion, 
John Floyd (afterwards a Major-General), afford many picturesque 
and interesting pictures of the Continent in the late eighteenth century. 
One of the pleasant features in a very pleasant book is the complete 
ease with which George was able to travel home across the whole of 
France, although we were at war with her, taking two months over this 
journey, fraternising with officers of the Marseilles garrison, and 
taking no other precaution than to refrain from wearing his own 
regimentals (he held a commission in the British army). This episode 
is an eloquent indication of the degeneracy of our own age when com- 
with a really civilised era, such as the eighteenth century was. 
One of the appendices, which in 50 pages gives full details of George’s 
disbursements during his tour, is a really valuable and informative 
feature of this book. The thorough footnotes and index have been 
compiled by Mrs. Rhoda Oliver. A second volume, to cover the period 
1780-94, is promised and it will be warmly welcomed by all those who 
have enjoyed Henry, Elizabeth and George. A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Quadruple Alliance. By W. Micuazt. Translated and adapted 
from the German. 1939. vi-+ 347 pp. Macmillan. 2ls. 


HERE is the second volume of the English version of Professor 
Michael’s work, England wnder George I, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1936.1 The pace of this admirable history of the reign of 
George I is leisurely; the present volume starts with the split in the 
ranks of the Whig party in April 1717, when Walpole and Townshend 
were dismissed, and it takes us only as far as the restoration of unity in 
the party with the return of Walpole and Townshend to office just three 
years later. The author’s principal concern is with foreign affairs, 
to which seven (and those the longest) of the twelve chapters in the 
book are devoted. The diplomacy of the period is complicated, and 
few can find it an exhilarating subject of study, although, in view of the 
present situation in international affairs, the relations between Russia, 
Prussia, and Sweden have an enhanced interest. The discord in the 
Whig ranks gave an opportunity to the King’s intimate Hanoverian 
advisers—Bernstorff, Robethon, and Bothmar, of which they were not 
slow to avail themselves, and the result was that British foreign policy 
was apt to be harnessed to George I’s electoral interests. The reunion 
of the Whigs involved the fall of Bernstorff from power. As Dr. 
Michael puts it, the struggle between the English and German ministers 
had ended with an English victory. ‘‘ An English admiral would no 
longer have to ask Bernstorff befcre sailing to the Baltic what was the 
real aim of the expedition he was to lead. Hanoverian ministers and 
officials remained in London, but none of them ever tried to meddle in 
English politics ’” (p. 307). The most revealing episode in this period 
of our foreign policy is the treaty negotiated by General St. Saphorin, 
George’s envoy in Vienna, on behalf of his master’s Hanoverian interests, 
for the protection of Poland against the threat of partition—a treaty 
accompanied by an assurance that the protection of the British navy 
would be forthcoming for Danzig and Elbing (pp. 228-33). 

The title given to this volume is The Quadruple Alliance, and earlier 

1 For review, see Ante, Vol. xxi, p. 172. 
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chapters are devoted to the war with Spain, which to most people is 
familiar mainly on account of the battle of Cape Passero and the 
assistance which the Spaniards afforded to the Jacobites in 1719. The 
military operations in Spain are narrated in some detail, but the main 
emphasis is laid upon the diplomacy which culminated in the fall of 
Alberoni and the triumph of the Quadruple Alliance, one of the most 
interesting features in which are the negotiations regarding the pro. 
posed retrocession of Gibraltar to Spain (pp. 127-38). The story of the 
Old Pretender’s fortunes (or rather misfortunes) is sympathetically 
told, and there is an interesting description of the abortive Jacobite 
venture, which culminated in the fighting in Western Ross, at Glen 
Shiel and Eilan Donan. 

The history of domestic politics during the three years covered in 
this volume includes, apart from the vicissitudes of the Whig leaders, 
the repeal of the Occasional Conférmity and Schism Acts and the failure 
of the attempt to carry the Peerage Bill of 1719. There is a rather 
rambling but interesting chapter, entitled “‘ The Moralists and Deism,” 
which carries us back as far as Shaftesbury and the days of Anne, and 
is concerned with The Tatler, The Spectator, and Robinson Crusoe as 
well as with Mandeville, Toland, and Tindal. 

But the whole book is interesting, for while Professor Michael shows 
the German scholar’s love for thoroughness and fullness of detail, he 
never gets lost in a multiplicity of facts, but contrives to be lucid and 
trenchant with whatever aspect of his period he is concerned. 

A. 8. TURBERVILLE. 


The Grand Whiggery. By Marsorie VitLiers. 1939. xv. + 405 pp. 
Murray. 16s. 
A Regency Chapter. By E.C. Mayne. 1939. xiii + 328 pp. Mac- 


millan. 16s. 


Mrs. VituiERs’ book is difficult to classify. The personal relations 
of leading Whig families for two generations are traced from 1774, 
the year of the Duchess of Devonshire’s marriage, to the reign of Vic- 
toria. A complicated family chronicle is deftly built up from the letters 
of the chief characters, helped out by invented soliloquy and a free 
interpretation of motives and reactions. The scene is chiefly laid in 
Devonshire House, Holland House, Melbourne House and Brocket. 
The chief figure, by virtue of her incomparable letters and romantic 
life, is Lady Bessborough. It follows that we are again told of her 
long attachment to Lord Granville and of Granville’s marriage to her 
niece, of Lady Caroline Lamb, Melbourne and Byron. This part of 
the book suffers severely by comparison with Lord David Cecil’s 
Young Melbourne. It suffers also by comparison with Miss E. C. 
Mayne’s Life and Letters of Lady Byron, a book oddly absent from 
the rey: Another closely related theme is that of the two 
Duchesses of Devonshire. Round the principals are grouped other 
Cavendishes, Lambs and Ponsonbys. An impression of intimacy 
is given by a lavish use of family names, such as ‘‘ Caro William ” 
and “ Caro George.” Melbourne’s relationship to Lord Egremont is 
discreetly hinted at, and we are told that on his deathbed (1838) 
Egremont “ mused questioningly on the varied moods of nearly a 
century.” Four times he had seen the wheel turn from a simple life to 
luxury and vice, then from vice to religion; then from religion to the 
excesses of the Regency; and now back to order and seemliness once 
more. This seems to be Mrs. Villiers’ interpretation of the social 
atmosphere of the period. 
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It will be clear that the word Whiggery is not used in its accepted 
meaning (O.L.D.) of “‘ Whig principles or practice (mostly hostile or 
contemptuous),” but on the analogy of such words as rookery. The 
writer is concerned with persons rather than politics. The intricate 
family chronicle, however, is linked with politics by its chronological 
method. Each year from 1774 to 1828 has a separate section or 
chapter in which passing events are noted and used to give a historical 
background. It must be said that this background is weak. Among 
many minor inaccuracies the following may be noted. Spain (in 
1779), though an ally of France, was not ‘‘ drawn by France to intervene 
on the side of the Colonists”’: she lacked sympathy for colonies in 
revolt. Sir Hugh Palliser (in 1778) can hardly be described as “a 
conservative M.P.,’’ nor was Lord Sandwich a Tory peer. Lord 
George Gordon was not “ arraigned before the House.” The Prince 
of Wales was eighteen, not sixteen, when Perdita Robinson became his 
mistress. It is “a fact,”’ we are told, “ that [in 1789] the Queen had 
been outrageous in her demands and violent in her endeavours to 
obtain power for herself.”” This was one of the inventions of faction 
during the Regency crisis. The Duke of Leeds records (29 Aug. 
1792): ‘‘ mentioned to H.R.H. [the Duke of York] the cruel reports 
which had been circulated with so much injustice respecting the Queen’s 
eagerness to have the care of the K.’s person and in fact to interfere 
in Gov‘, which I knew to be false, as it was with very great difficulty 
she could be prevailed on to take any part in the melancholy business 
entrusted to her.””4 More serious, we are told that the French re- 
fusal to evacuate Malta was the casus belli in 1803, and that (in 1806) 
Fox “ worked unceasingly to preserve the Peace of Amiens.”” When 
we read that “the serious talk” of 1823 was “of Monroe’s pro- 
nouncement of selfish isolation,’’ we can, in 1940, sense the writer’s 
meaning, but Monroe and Canning would have been puzzled. 

Nevertheless, the book is not a mere piece of bookmaking, and 
may well serve, as the writer hopes, to “‘ send such readers who are 
not already familiar with them to the Memoirs of the period. . . .” 

Miss Mayne’s book covers much of the same ground. Its sub- 
title is “‘ Lady Bessborough and her Friendships,” and it is chiefly a 
study of her relationship with Lord Granville, an analysis of ‘‘ amitié 
amoureuse.” It is much more sophisticated than Mrs. Villiers’ book, 
and also much less concerned with the history of the period. It is 
strange to find no allusion to the statement relating to Lady Bess- 
borough under the ertry for Granville in the G.E.C. Complete Peerage. 

M. D. Grorae. 


Lowis XV. By Autrrep Leroy, translated by N. Grezn. 1939. 
356 pp. Massie Publishing Company. 8s. 6d. 

The Dubious Tale of the Diamond Necklace. By J. D. CHaAmimr. 
1939. 294 pp. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Madame de Staél. By Marcaret GoupsmiTa. 1938. 276 pp. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Chateaubriand, a biography. By Joan Evans. 1939. ix + 380 pp. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Turgot and the ancien régime in France. By Dovetas Dakin. 1939. 
361 pp. Methuen. 165s. 


THE popularity of historical biography has brought disadvantages 
with it which are well illustrated by some of the books on our list. 


1 Political Memoranda of the Duke of Leeds, ed, O, Browning, p. 97. 
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They are all more or less biographical in nature, but they vary con. 
siderably in merit. 

The first, a study of Louis XV concerned largely with his private life, 
may be dismissed rapidly. It is a poor translation of a book that was 
not worth translating. The Dubious History of the Diamond Necklace 
falls into two parts. The first is an amusingly written account of the 
great scandal which did so much damage to Marie Antoinette’s reputa- 
tion. Secondly, on the plea that the Cardinal de Rohan cannot have 
been as gullible as the accepted explanation implies, the author gives 
us in romantic form his own version of the episode, which is unfortu. 
nately even less plausible than the accepted one. 

Miss Goldsmith’s life of Madame de Staél is a readable and un. 
pretentious account of that remarkable career, set in the conventional 
historical background of the period. There are a few inaccuracies and 
no attempt is made to assess the real importance of the writings of 
Madame de Staél; but the book usefully stresses the genuinely liberal 
outlook which was the basis of her opposition to Napoleon, and the 
political consistency which her emotional instability has tended to 
obscure. In political intelligence, indeed, the daughter of Necker was 
distinctly a better man than her father. 

On a higher literary level comes the life of Chateaubriand, perhaps 
because, as its author herself says, it ‘‘ is based, often to the point of 
translation, on the Mémoires d’outre-tombe.”’ She adds that in her 
view Chateaubriand’s autobiography is more reliable than has generally 
been supposed, and that “‘ in many places where it has proved possible 
to check the narrative from other sources, unexpected confirmation has 
come to support it.’”” The absence of any further information on this 
important point is deeply to be regretted. Even in a “ popular” 


ee surely a few pages could have been spared for the notes or 


appendix which would have made the book one that could be used by 
serious students of history. It must be said, however, that this bio- 
graphy, which has obviously been a labour of love, is a well-written and 
attractive description of the life of Chateaubriand the great romantic 
writer, rather than the second-rate politician, and as such it is to be 
recommended. 

Finally, it is refreshing to come to a piece of genuine historical 
research. True, the first three pages of Mr. Dakin’s book might mis- 
lead one into thinking that he el is going to produce a romantic life, 
but the misapprehension is soon removed. Bis study of Turgot is 
based on a thorough survey of all the available material. Unlike the 
previous writers, Mr. Dakin is not above giving references for his state- 
ments; indeed, his book is profusely documented. His subject is the 
public and not the private life of Turgot, and he aims at providing 
through this a general survey of the ancien régime in operation. The 
only serious criticism which one might be tempted to make would arise 
from a doubt whether in attempting this the author has not set himself 
too difficult a task. A considerable amount of explanation of the 
machinery and personnel of the ancien régime is obviously required if 
the career of Turgot is to be rendered intelligible, but Mr. Dakin seems 
to us to spread these details sometimes with too lavish a hand. Part, at 
least, of the material which is given in the text might have been 
relegated to notes, with advantage to the large class of readers for 
whom France between the Regent and the Revolution is terra incognita, 
and who, as it is, may find the story too involved for its essentials to be 
grasped. Whereas the four books already discussed are written almost 
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exclusively for the general public, this one does not always smooth the 
path sufficiently even for students of history. 

At the same time it must be admitted that in this matter two points 
of view are possible. The complications, the endless obstructions that 
an administrator had to overcome before he could secure even the 
simplest reform, the petty intrigues by which ministers rose and fell, 
are the real substance of the government of France before the Revolu- 
tion. For the historian, the detailed description of Turgot’s labours in 
the Limousin is perhaps the most valuable part of the book. 

The author successfully defends Turgot from the charge of having 
brought about his own failure by undue devotion to theory or by 
excessive rigidity of mind and manner, but two fundamental defects 
remain. First, Turgot was necessarily a bureaucrat and not a poli- 
tician. Further, he appealed to disinterested reason and humanity 
and hoped for reform by way of persuasion : hence he reversed Mau- 
peou’s cowp d’état, counselled the restoration of the Parlements, and 
so doing rendered his own failure inevitable. He had not grasped that 
a necessary preliminary to any successful reform was the work of 
destruction. There is much to be said for the view that the one man 
who might have forestalled the Revolution and saved the monarchy 
was not Turgot, but the more ruthless Maupeou. Incidentally, there is 
a little more to be said for Maupeou’s colleague, the abbé Terray, than 
Mr. Dakin, following the views of Turgot’s partisans, is willing to admit. 
But any reformer needed stronger support than either Louis XV or 
Louis XVI could provide. The failure of Turgot, as of Maupeou, is 
attributable in the last resort not to any personal defects, but to the 
weakness of the monarchy and the incorrigibility of the Parlements, the 
noblesse, and the upper clergy. Not only those who are interested in 
Turgot, but all students of eighteenth-century France, are in Mr. 
Dakin’s debt for a scholarly, conscientious, and reliable work. For the 
study of the ancien régime it is useful, and for a knowledge of the part 
Turgot played indispensable. A. CoBBAN. 


Bolivar and the Political Thought of the Spanish American Revolution. 
By Victor ANDRfs BELAUNDE. 1938. xxiv + 451 pp. Ballti- 
more, Johns Hopkins Press: Milford. 16s. 


Tux influence of Bolivar on the political thought of South America 
was ensured by the failure of his institutions and policy. Had forms 
and works adequately clothed his ideas, their subsequent history would 
have been that of their outward forms; but practical failure left the 
thoughts pure, to serve as a model or as a criticism of all other political 
efforts. succession of constitutions, set up only to be discarded, 
serve as sketches of their possible application in fact. They touch the 
life of all the northern republics directly, and there is no similar body 
of ideas in the practically successful republics of the south. Bolivar’s 
thoughts therefore dominate all Spanish American doctrine as the 
most complete expression of the yearning for Hispanic unity or uni- 
formity. History formerly caused Peru to be the nucleus of such a 
unit, and Peruvian scholars have taken up with especial fervour the 
analysis and development of the Bolivarian intention. Sr Belaunde 
adds to well-informed learning no inconsiderable personal experience 
of diplomacy and politics. But though Peru takes a keener interest 
than some other states in this matter, the Bolivarian tradition pervades 
all Spanish American life, and will continue to do so for as long as its 
implicit premisses (democracy, authority, etc.) continue to be held. 

No. 97.—VOL. Xxv. @ 
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The leaders of even the wildest revolutions take from this arsenal 
their show of reason. It must be admitted, however, that in our day 
new premisses do circulate. This is notably the case of the Mexican 
racial and agrarian revolution and of the hidden movement of the 
Apristas of Peru. Bolivar’s star may have begun to set, despite his 
ever-living prose. 

Sr Belaunde pursues the analysis into greater detail than I have yet 
encountered. He distinguishes as many as six stages of Bolivarian 
philosophy, from the radical and propagandist demagogue to the 
dictator who did not believe in dictation. He makes out his case; 
yet perhaps these are more than the number required to classify his 
thought as thought. Some of them are rather aspects of applica. 
tion, while his inexperienced early musings may not deserve the name 
of a philosophy. From beginning to end there are common character. 
istics, with differences of emphasis and circumstance: nationalism, 
republicanism, unity, esteem for the public will, independence of 
congress, administration and the judiciary as the supreme triumvirate, 
the importance of cultural considerations, of stability and order, 
and of continental solidarity. Given these common features, one may 
simplify his systems into two: that of Angostura in 1819 and that of 
Bolivia in 1826. These show a shift from the liberal towards the 
authoritative end of the spectrum, and the thickening of some lines. 

In the criticism of these ideas Sr Belaunde proves especially apt 
when analysing their historical antecedents. Nothing could be more 
just than what he has to say about the Spanish precedents; the 
cabildos, cabildos abiertos, intendencias and audiencias. These in- 
stitutions were a puzzling mixture of the constitutional and the con- 
suetudinal. They were neither instruments of authority alone nor 
fountains of liberty, but they contained the germs of all possible 
developments, including those which actually occurred in the mind and 
life of Bolivar. The law, for example, did not recognise the cabildo 
abierto, but it did implicitly make allowance for it; this assembly 
might be of the whole township, but was more likely to be a coopted 
meeting of influential persons; it was summoned by authority, and 
yet even in legal theory the authority must have been ultimately its 
own. Hence one can claim too much and too little for this and all 
other colonial institutions, which contained the future in embryonic 
form. 

But in addition to the Spanish antecedents the South American 
revolution shares with that of the North a certain reflective character. 
The Americas have been born old, and their youthful struggles are 
accompanied by a barrage of aged maxims. This is even more true 
of Spanish than of English America, and is a principal cause of the 
astonishing growth of American international law. The Creoles had 
the Yankee precedent, but also that of the French revolution and of the 
British constitutional monarchy ; they drew on Paine, on Montesquieu 
and Rousseau, on Plutarch, on Jefferson, always with implications 
of their own. All this is set forth with brevity and felicity by Sr 
Belaunde, whose work might well be adopted among us as a textbook 
of political philosophy. Witu1am J. ENTWISTLE. 


Lord Ellenborough. By A.H.Imuan. 1939. xv-+ 295pp. Harvard 
University Press. $3.50. 


In this detailed study Professor Imlah concentrates on the Indian 
aspects of Ellenborough’s career, and rightly, because Ellenborough 
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not only served as Governor-General, but also four times as President 
of the rd of Control, and in his day was the most frequent and 
best-informed speaker on India in the House of Lords. Although 

ing independently in his early years in Parliament, he was drawn 
by Wellington in 1828 into the cabinet and the Board of Control. 
Professor Imlah adds much to our knowledge of Ellenborough’s first 
Presidency, describing his initiation of the British ‘ forward’? move- 
ment into the trans-Indus region, his drastic and necessary retrench- 
ments, his reform of the Company’s system of correspondence, his 
encouragement of steam communication with India, which before 1840 
brought Calcutta within six weeks of London and the Governor- 
General under the closer control of the home authorities. We cannot, 
however, accept as valid the conclusion that Ellenborough “ had little 
if any serious conflict with the Court of Directors.’’ Seemingly, the 
author’s omission to treat of Ellenborough’s important changes in the 
home government’s policy towards the Indian states has given rise to 
this error, for it was on this question that Ellenborough was most 
strongly and bitterly opposed by the Directors, over whom he finally 
and characteristically rode roughshod. 

During two further brief spells as President in 1834-35 and 1841 
he re-emphasised his convictions that British India should be ex- 
tended to the natural frontiers and governed directly under the 
Crown. In 1842 he became Governor-General, inheriting from his 
predecessor, Auckland, wars in China and Afghanistan, and “a ver 
dirty job in Sind ’’: problems which he speedily and brilliantly settled. 
In discussing Ellenborough’s North-west policy, Professor Imlah 
confirms the conclusions of the Cambridge History of India. At the 
India Board Ellenborough had aimed at subordinating the Governor- 
General to the President; as Governor-General he reaped what he had 
sown. Careless both of public opinion and of the policy and feelings of 
the home authorities, he alienated his firmest supporters in England. 
In these circumstances’the Directors did not hesitate to take their long- 
awaited revenge by recalling him. On this subject the author gives us 
new and valuable information, revealing, for instance, that previous 
to their decision the Directors had received at least the passive en- 
couragement of the Government. 

Throughout Ellenborough is shown as a man very difficult to get on 
with. On India matters his judgment was sound, but, ignorant of the 
art of conciliation, he rarely succeeded in persuading others of this. 
In truth, as Professor Imlah concludes, he was “ something of a misfit 
in English politics.” 

Doubtful statements on important topics impair an otherwise in- 
formative, sympathetic and interesting biography: the President of 
the Board was not “about on a par with a Secretary of State ’’; 
disputes between the Board and Court were not “settled by the 
cabinet ’’; it is hardly true to say that Lord Hastings “ abandoned the 
policy of non-interference with the Indian states’’; and, alas, once 
again we find repeated the myth that the Directors invariably focused 
their attention ‘‘ on profits rather than on principles of government.”’ 

C. H. Pumps. 


History of the British Residency in Burma, 1826-1840. By W.S. Dxsat. 
1939. xiv +491 pp. University of Rangoon. Rs. 8 or 12s. 


On 24 February 1826 the First Burmese War ended with the 
Burmese accepting a treaty dictated by the British commander-in- 
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chief, Sir Archibald Campbell, from Yandabo, a small town within three 
marches of the capital city, Ava. The treaty left the British in 
possession of the vitally important coastal provinces of Arakan, Ye, 
Tavoy, Mergui and Tenasserim, which they had conquered in the course 
of the war. Its terms, however, were vague and left many matters of 
detail to be settled by further negotiations. For this purpose John 
Crawfurd, Stamford Raffles’s successor at Singapore, and a distinguished 
orientalist, was deputed to the court of King Bagyidaw. But with the 
British army removed to a much safer distance the Burmese govern. 
ment became exceedingly truculent, and Crawfurd found himself up 
against serious opposition. Moreover, he misinterpreted his instruc. 
tions and confined himself to negotiating a commercial convention, 
leaving the more important political issues raised by the Burmese to be 
dealt with later. After his departure the Court of Ava despatched a 
mission to the British which treated first with the Governor-General 
at Calcutta and later with Sir Archibald Campbell at Moulmein. Such 
slight progress was made, and so many new problems, mainly in con- 
nection with the frontiers, began to crop up, that the Governor-General 
decided to appoint a permanent resident at the Court of Ava. 

His choice fell upon Major Henry Burney, a son of Richard Burney, 
Second Master of the Calcutta Military Orphanage School. Burney had 
already earned high praise in several appointments, notably as Political 
Agent to Siam. He was a man of great ability and attractive per. 
sonality, and during his seven years’ residence at the Burmese capital 
(1830-37) he won the admiration of the Court and established a degree 
of personal influence with the ministers never before or afterwards 
attained by a Britisher, save possibly the less-known Thomas Spears 
in the days of Lord Dalhousie. Unlike most British envoys to Burma, 
he never published his journal, which now reposes in the volumes of 
the Bengal Secret and Political Consultations. Parts of it were drawn 
upon by G. T. Bayfield when compiling his Historical Review of the 
Political Relations between the British Government in India and the Empire 
of Ava, which was published in 1835 as a supplement to Pemberton’s 
Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India. But this was a mere 
sketch, and Mr. Desai is justified in claiming that his book constitutes 
the first attempt to describe Anglo-Burmese relations from the close 
of the First Burmese War to the withdrawal of the residency in 1840. 

Burney’s journal is the author’s main source, and judging by the 
copious quotations to be found on almost every page of the book it is a 
document of great interest. Burney quite obviously realised that his 
readers would welcome a detailed account of his strange experiences in 
what was then an almost unknown country, and Mr. Desai has found his 
material so fascinating that he has been unwilling to cut out a single 
detail. The result is a very lengthy book covering a very short period. 
The story, however, never lacks interest and abounds in picturesque 
touches. The volume will be most acceptable to students of British 
relations with Burma. And for those unfamiliar with the subject the 
author has provided all the tables, footnotes, and appendices the heart 
could desire. D. G. E. Hau. 


The Beginning of the Third Republic in France. By the Rav. F. H. 
BraBant. 1940. ix + 555 pp. Macmillan. 25s. 
Tue school of reviewers which likes to discover some aspect of his 
subject which an author has not treated and never intended to treat, 
and then proceeds to criticise his book on the assumption that this 
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should have been its main theme, would find an excellent opening in 
Mr. Brabant’s work. He says practically nothing of the Government 
of National Defence, and very little of the conclusion of the Franco- 
Prussian War, of the Commune, of economic factors or of provincial 
conditions and currents of opinion. His book, which is described in its 
sub-title as ‘‘ A History of the National Assembly, February-September 
1871,” keeps strictly to the political field. Despite, or perhaps because 
of, this self-imposed limitation, it is a thorough, able and well-written 
study, the significance of which considerably outsteps its narrow 
chronological limits. 

At the outset Mr. Brabant evidently intended to make Thiers his 
hero, and as evidently, I think, found that closer examination removed 
a good deal of the gilt from that — gingerbread. But Thiers 
is only one among a gallery of political portraits, a few of them full- 
length studies, others skilfully etched little vignettes; for the strength 
of Mr. Brabant’s book derives above all from a keen feeling for 

rsonality. 

The best thing in the book is a long analysis of the Royalist Party, 
including an attractive picture of the Orleanist princes, and a brilliant 
and pathetic study of the Comte de Chambord, which really succeeds 
in explaining why the legitimate claimant to the throne had to sacrifice 
all chances of a restoration by his insistance on a flag which had never 
been the national flag of France. On the Republican side Mr. Brabant 
is perhaps not quite so successful, but altogether he has given us a 
valuable and very readable description of the state of French politics 
at a critical stage in their development. ALFRED COBBAN. 


A History of Bedford College for Women, 1849-1937. By Marcaret J. 
Tuxe. 1939. xvi-+ 364pp. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE is very fortunate to have found its historian in . 
Dame Margaret Tuke, principal of the college from 1907 to 1929. 
The reader will quickly realise that he is in the hands of one who 
is completely master of the affairs of the college and who can easily 
make clear to him the significance of the various changes in the con- 
stitution of its government and the particulars of its organisation. While 
the book is full of accurate detail, and is lavishly equipped with those 
lists and charts which are so valuable to the serious student of edu- 
cational history and cost so much more labour in the making than the 
casual reader would suppose, it is never wearisome, and the principal 
personalities which have dominated the history of the college are 
skilfully evoked from what is sometimes rather scanty material. At 
once the most important and the most difficult of these to depict is that 
of Mrs. Reid, the founder, and her portrait is admirably drawn. 

The history of the college falls into three fairly well-defined phases. 
Opened in 1849 as the Ladies’ College, 47 Bedford Square, the 
institution remained until 1868 a rather precarious adventure, owing 
both many of its troubles and its successful survival of them to the 
indomitable and undisciplined obstinacy of Mrs. Reid. During these 
years the college, besides managing a junior school which was estab- 
lished in 1852, offered instruction to “ ladies above the age of twelve 
years,” and combined uneasily the work which would now be done in 
a secondary school with teaching Latin to George Eliot and the pro- 
vision of classes suited to other women of mature age. Its professors 
were mere visiting lecturers engaged for the greater part of their time 
in other work; the “ young ladies” could only attend their minis- 
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trations under the guardianship of Lady Visitors, each possessed of a 
key to a locked book in which they might enter remarks and suggestions 
upon the conduct of the college, and the enthusiasm of some of these 
visitors wilted when it came to sitting through lectures; there were 
grave financial difficulties, and there was friction between the several 
rather ill-adjusted organs of government; and the conduct of the 
business of the various committees was sometimes embarrassed by the 
lack of experience of their female members. The chairman of council 
complained of “‘ over half an hour being wasted at a Council meeting 
by one of the lady members lamenting that she had nothing to say on 
the question [in hand], which would have been accomplished quite as 
easily by silence”; and the rules for the conduct of Santas by the 
Lady Visitors provided that “the President will not permit side. 
conversations beyond a sentence in a whisper.” Mrs. Reid died in 1866, 
and a new era was opened by the succession, as the dominant personality 
from 1868 to 1894, of Eleanor Smith, ‘‘ Miss Smith of Oxford ” as she 
was called, sister to the Savilian professor, and the friend of Jowett, 
Mark Pattison, Albert Dicey, and James Bryce. Eleanor Smith was a 
bracing and rather alarming person, the sworn enemy of the second-rate 
and the amateur. As a Reid Trustee with two colleagues who were 
ready to follow her lead, she held the purse strings. She virtually 
imposed upon the college a new constitution, providing it with a 
competent governing body, presided over at first by Mark Pattison, 
and counting from time to time among its members Dicey, Ingram 
Bywater, J. G. Fitch, and R. H. Hutton. The Lady Visitors as an 
effective element in the control of the college disappeared; and the 
professors who, in spite of the fact that there had been some distin- 
guished men among them, had not shown many signs of statesmanship, 
and had indeed by virtue of the terms of their employment been more 
interested in fees than in educational policy, were confined to their 
proper business of teaching. There came to be a greater steadiness and 
continuity in the work of the classes, and the proportion of regular to 
occasional students increased. The whole tone of the place was raised; 
and a crown was set to the work by the substitution in 1893 of the office 
of Principal for the two offices of Lady Resident of the College and Lady 
Superintendent of the Residence. Miss Smith’s domination, although 
she remained a member of council until her death in 1896, virtually 
ended in 1894. During the years which have elapsed since then, three 
features stand out in the history of the college. There has been a great 
numerical increase, of which the outward sign has been the removal in 
1913 to Regent’s Park from York Place, whither the college had mi- 
grated from Bedford Square in 1874. There has been a steady growth 
in the influence of the teaching staff upon the government and policy 
of the college, which began under the leadership of Dyke Acland at 
the close of the century. But most decisive of all, there has been a 
great change in the character and aims of the students. It is not only 
that the non-matriculated student and courses which cannot properly 
be regarded as of University standard have disappeared. There has 
been a greater change than that. The woman student is now no longer 
a “ daughter at home ” who seeks learning for its own sake or at the 
behest of her parents, but a person who has to earn her own living and 
is seeking a professional training. “The proportion of those who 
return to their homes or marry on going down is very small indeed.” 
The story is full of interest for the general reader as well as for 
members of the college. H. Hatz Bgtxor. 
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Writings on British History, 1935. Compiled by A. T. Mine. 
1939. 427 pp. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts is the second volume in the series of annual bibliographies 
sponsored by the Royal Historical Society, and it attempts to catalogue 
with full biographical details everything of any importance that was 
written during the year 1935 on the history of the British Isles. Like 
its predecessor, it casts a wide net, listing not only printed books, but 
also articles in transactions of learned societies and in periodicals, some 
of them not so learned; even articles in encyclopedias are included, 
and writings in at least eleven different European languages have been 
noticed. So far as a reviewer can judge, a very complete piece of work 
has been the result, a bibliography upon which the editor is to be 
congratulated. In addition, the paper used in the book is admirable in 
quality, and the typography is clear and well spaced, so that it is a 
real pleasure to search for an entry, and this is a quality in which 
er are only too often lacking. Finally there is an excellent 
index, enough to satisfy the most exacting student. 

The arrangement of the matter is the same as in the first volume. 
Part 1 lists books on British history in general, as well as those on the 
sciences auxiliary to its study, while part m gives, each in its proper 
section, those books which deal primarily with a special period of 
British history; there are seven periods in all, three between 450 and 
1485, and one for each century after 1485; to this is added an appendix 
containing a selection of the works published in 1935, dealing with 
British history since 1914; this is short and not of great value. 

It is perhaps ungracious to imply that Mr. Milne is trying to make 
life too easy for us, but in the interests of some slight reduction in 
expense, certain alterations might be suggested. It is surely not 
necessary to maintain the endless repetition in every entry that 
publication took place in 1935; it would be enough to give the date of 
publication when, for some reason, it was not 1935. Nor does it seem 
necessary to give full bibliographical details every time a book is 
referred to; the sections on biography are the chief offenders : author, 
title and a cross reference to the number under which the work has al- 
ready been fully described would be sufficient; for example, under 
Thomas Crosfield, five lines are repeated which have been given before 
(pp. 198, 217), while William III makes top score with a repetition of 
seven lines of print (pp. 188, 221), and there are many other entries of 
this type. There are also two things which the editor might find it 

ible to do in future volumes, that would add to the convenience of 
the reader. The first is to give cross references in their appropriate 
sections, to the various parts of volumes of collected essays or bio- 
graphies; sometimes in this volume Mr. Milne has done so, sometimes 
not. The second suggestion is that a list of the periodicals and trans- 
actions consulted should be given; when you cannot find any reference 
to an article, it is a help to be able to discover that the recondite journal 
in which you believe it lies hidden has not been checked. 

It has been prophesied that these volumes will in future be issued 
more rapidly so that new works published in one year will be listed in 
the volume appearing in the following year; this is no doubt desirable, 
but it will deprive us of one of the most admirable features that mark the 
book now under review—the inclusion of exact references to reviews 
that have appeared in certain selected!periodicals, for a very considerable 
number of the books listed. It might be well to maintain, as a matter of 
policy, a lag of at least eighteen months before the issue of the biblio- 
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graphy, so that references might be included to the opinions of at least 
the more active of historical reviewers. E. R. Apart. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Gateway to History, by Allan Nevins (D. C. Heath, 1938, 15s.), 
can be recommended to all who are learning, and still more, perhaps, 
to all who are teaching History. ‘‘ There is but one golden rule in 
reading history,” says the author; “ it should be read by the blazing 
illumination of a thoroughly aroused intellectual curiosity.” To 
arouse and to direct such enthusiasm is the object of this stimulating 
book. With a quite extraordinary erudition drawn from every 
period of history and pre-history, Mr. Nevins discusses the problems 
that face the historian—the nature of evidence, the elements of 
criticism, its various philosophies and the place of geographical and 
economic factors. The author’s touch grows more sure as he approaches 
more recent history, especially the history of the United States; 
and the repeated use of incidents drawn from American history only 
make the book more fresh and attractive to English readers. 

V. H. G. 


It has long been known that the Germanic peoples were influenced 
by a number of definite principles in the bestowal of personal names. 
If a father bore a compound personal name, such as Eadnoth or Deor- 
wulf, he was very likely to name his son in such a way that one of the 
elements of which his own name was composed was preserved, while 
the other was changed. Byrhtnoth, the hero of Maldon, was the son 
of Byrhthelm, and EKorpwald, the seventh-century king of East Anglia, 
was the son of Raedwald. A son was frequently given a name which 
alliterated with that of his father; a practice which made it easy for 
father and son to be commemorated together in heroic verse, and was 
carried out with remarkable consistency in some of the earliest ae 
dynasties. The practice of giving a child the unaltered name of his 
father, though not unknown in early times, was comparatively rare. 
These practices are illustrated with abundant detail in The Old Germanic 
Principles of Name-giving, by Henry Bosley Woolf (Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press; Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1939, £1 2s. 6d. net). The book brings together in a convenient form 
much interesting information, which will enable the reader to compare 
Old English habits of nomenclature with those of the principal Germanic 
dynasties of the Continent. The greater part of the book is devoted 
to the English evidence, and it includes a survey of the materials for the 
genealogy of Old English families of less than royal descent. But it 
does not discuss the authenticity of the individual pedigrees on which 
it is founded, and it brings into the discussion a naliber of relationshi 
for which the evidence is fictitious or too late to have authority. In 
Old English as in Anglo-Norman genealogy the value of a statement 
depends fundamentally on the date at which it is recorded, and Dr. 
Woolf’s book would have been much improved if it had included an 
estimate of the weight to be assigned to the various authorities from 
which its materials are drawn. F. M. 8. 

Sm J. E. Luoyn’s History of Wales to the Edwardian Conquest 
(Longmans, 1939, 2 vols., 30s.) is the third edition of a work which has 
become the standard reference book since its first appearance in 1911. 
In meeting the demand for a new edition the author was confronted 
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by @ very difficult problem. While the greater part of the book 
stands in little need of modification, the earlier chapters dealing with 
the prehistoric and Roman periods have been considerably affected 
by the scientific archaeological work of the last quarter of a century, 
and by the finds in many interesting excavations made on Roman 
sites in Wales. To recast these chapters would have been a formidable 
task, and at best it could only result in an interim report on a subject 
where great problems still remain unsettled. Professor Lloyd has 
compromised by prefixing to this section of his book an introductory 
essay covering the same ground as the early chapters in such a way 
as to supply a conspectus of the results of recent research, while at the 
same time he has retained the original first three chapters for the 
benefit of those readers wishing to consult the authorities mentioned 
in the footnotes. The pagination also conforms to the earlier editions, 
while the bibliography has been brought up to date. Thus equipped 
this edition of a standard work will continue for a long time as the 
definitive reference book on early Welsh history. C. H. W. 


Tue daughter of Henry I and mother of Henry II, Maud was a 
remarkable woman and an important figure in English history. Her 
life abounded in exciting episodes and dramatic changes of fortune ; 
and it is perhaps lucky that she has escaped the attention of the modern 
romantic school of biographers. In The Empress Maud (James 
Clark, 1939, 10s. 6d.) Lord Onslow follows an older tradition, and 
his account of her checkered career is a sober and matter-of-fact 
history of the Empress and of the events in which she played so 
prominent a part. It makes no pretence to original research, but is 
compiled from the leading authorities, of which a list is given. There 
are no notes citing references for the statements in the text, and there 
isno index. In fact, the book is evidently intended, not for students, 
but for general readers; who will find the story as absorbing as any 

ood historical novel, and at the same time will learn much of the 
istorical background of the time. 

On more technical points the author is not always a safe guide. 
Thus the charter of 1142 (pp. 139-40) in which Aubrey de Vere is styled 
comes was granted by the Empress, not by Stephen, and Lord Onslow’s 
argument that he could not be so styled as Count of Guisnes jure 
uxoris, because his wife had been divorced, is vitiated by the fact 
that the marriage was not dissolved before 1144. Moreover charter 
evidence proves that Stephen did not recognise the earldom conferred 
on Aubrey by Maud until many years later; the office of Chamberlain, 
confirmed to Aubrey in this charter, was not retained by the Veres 
until they became extinct in the male line; and it was not this office of 
Chamberlain, but the office of Chancellor, of which the reversion was 
granted to Aubrey for the benefit of his brother William. 

More careful proof-reading would have avoided such misprints as 
“sculptores ” for ‘“ scriptores,” (p. 205), and the surprising statement 
that ‘ Maud never actually became Queen of England, but her son, 
Henry II, did so ”’ (p. 51). G. H. W 


In Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers (University 
of Minnesota ; ilford, 34s.) Professor J. B. Pike has translated the 
first three books, together with selections from the seventh and eighth, 
of the Policraticus of John of Salisbury. The selection makes available 
for English readers those parts of a famous work which illustrate 
especially the author’s learning, breadth of interests, and characteristic 
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independence of mind. If, as Professor Dickinson says in his foreword, 
the reader fails to find in this commentary on the vices and follies of 
courts that detailed information on twelfth-century life and manners 
for which he might have hoped, there can be no doubt of its value as 
a contribution to a character study of John of Salisbury himself: “in 
his deliberate avoidance of subtlety, his freedom from emotionalism, 
his sound scholarship and good taste, his insistence on the teachings 
of experience, and his suspicion of every form of extreme John not 
merely foreshadows, but represents an intellectual type which was to 
become characteristically English.’’ The text used for this translation 
is that of C. J. Webb, and Professor Pike has selected from and added 
to that editor’s notes in his own elucidations of the text. One useful 
addition is the annotation of John of Salisbury’s quotations, whereby 
the reader is able to see very clearly how lavish was his borrowing from 
classical literature. The task undertaken by Professor Pike was well 
worth doing, and his book should find an appreciative circle of readers. 


ALTHOUGH the Jewish “‘starra,”’ or contracts made between Normans 
and Jews in England between the years 1070 and 1290, have always 
aroused interest, and can be studied from a printed collection (Starrs 
and Jewish Charters in the British Museum, edited Abrahams, Loewe 
and Stokes), they have never received adequate consideration from 
anyone equipped on the legal side and at the same time in vores 
with a wider historical outlook. In his essay T'he Starra, their effect 
on early English law and administration (Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d.) Mr. F. Ashe Lincoln has approached them in the way most 
likely to make them yield up all their secrets, for he sees them as 
documents in which ‘‘ can be read a great deal of the contemporary 
history and law, social movements, and developments, pom from 
them can be gauged the part played in the evolution of the England 
of those times by the King, the Church, the Barons and the Jews.” 

Viewing the documents in this spirit the author has arrived at 
some interesting conclusions. He is able to show how Jewish financiers 
enabled Norman barons to build the castles in which they defied the 
king in the reigns of Stephen and Henry III, how the church used its 
opportunities for acquiring land at a cheap rate by paying off the 
Jew mortgagees, and he has also given some illustrations of the ways 
in which the crown used the Jews to increase its wealth and political 
power. All these points were well worth making, and _ historical 
students not particularly interested in the details of legal history 
may profitably consult this monograph for its social implications. 
As a lawyer Mr. Lincoln has been impressed by the significance of the 
influence exerted by the starra on the procedure and the doctrines of 
English law. Thus, the device of making fines in triplicate, and the 
practice of enrolling feet of fines, instituted by the King’s Court in 
1195, was really an adaptation of procedure introduced in 1194 to 
preserve the records of debts owed to the Jews. Other legal influences 
on writs and procedure are also considered. The whole essay is 4 
stimulating example of the valuable work possible when the technically- 
equipped lawyer is also historically minded. C. H. W. 


Amateurs of medieval polyphonic music, and some historians, 
will be grateful indeed for Mr. Leonard Ellinwood’s scholarly edition 
of The Works of Francesco Landini (Studies and Documents No. 3, 
of the Medieval Academy of America, Cambridge, America, 1939; 
lithoprinted; $3.00). The introduction (xliii pages) deals with Fran- 
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cesco’s contribution to early Italian polyphony, while the book itself 
(316 pages) gives, in modern musical notation, his two- and three-part 
madrigals, pescha, and two- and three-part ballate, printing them 
mainly from MS. sources. Historians interested in the early Florentine 
renaissance may now with greater security of judgment see in Francesco 
Landini the musical parallel of Dante and Giotto: what they did 
respectively for poetry and plastic art, Francesco Landini (f 1397), 
the blind organist of San Lorenzo at Florence, did for the new Italian 
music. It is accepted that polyphony, the setting of part against 
, developed out of the old Organwm or accompaniment, which had 
n primarily useful in sustaining and holding together the voices 
of the opposite sides of a choir chanting in a large building. A nearer 
ancestor. of Francesco’s compositions was the secular music of the 
French troubadours: but his music is ‘‘ unmeasured ” like the old, 
unbarred chant, and at times the cadences of his madrigals suggest 
their remoter ancestry. Much of the church music at the great 
festivals in the fourteenth century was as traditional as the liturgy 
itself; Francesco, throughout his years of service at San Lorenzo, 
must have supplied the Organum to it, and can scarcely have been 
uninfluenced by it. His madrigals are two-part compositions where 
the melody and Organum pass, as it were, from one voice to another : 
a proceeding disallowed in the earlier chant, but of interest in the 
history of musical forms. Of interest also is Mr. Ellinwood’s discussion 
of Francesco’s notation. M. D. 


Tue Canons of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, have placed historical 
students in their debt by a new series they have planned, devoted to 
the comparatively unexplored collection of archives relating to the 
Chapel and the College which are in their possession. The series is 
under the general editorship of Canon 8. L. Ollard, and on the strength 
of the volumes now published he and his coadjutors can be encouraged 
to continue their useful work. Dr. E. H. Fellowes in Organists and 
Masters of the Choristers of St. George’s Chapel in Windsor Castle 
(S.P.C.K., 6s.) has collected a great deal of material of a biographical 
nature covering the period 1362-1939, and his notes will be found of 
more than local interest. In The Knights of the Garter, 1348-1939 
(S.P.C.K., 6s.), Dr. Fellowes has brought up to date the list contained 
in Shaw’s Knights, and has made a complete list of the stall plates in 
St. George’s Chapel. His lists are arranged by stalls, and as he has 
been able to avail himself of fresh material his book is an important 
appendix to Shaw’s work. It is not merely a scholarly guide book 
to the Chapel: it is also a work of reference for historical students. 
In The Plate of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle (S.P.C.K., 5s.), 
Mr. E. A. Jones deals with the history of the chapel plate, which falls 
into three periods. The first runs from the reign of Edward III to 
that of Edward VI, when practically the whole of an abundant and 
magnificent treasure (as revealed by inventories of 1385, 1401, 1501, 
and 1547-52) was destroyed or alienated to London goldsmiths. 
The second period was from the reign of James I to the Great Rebellion, 
when again a large amount of plate was destroyed. The third period 
began with the Restoration, at which point Mr. Jones begins his account 
of the present plate. The separate items are described in detail, and 
excellent photographs are provided. 


A Sketch-Map History of Britain and Europe, 1485-1783, by George 
Taylor and J. A. Morris (Harrap, 3s. 6d.), is intended for the senior 
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pupils of secondary schools. It contains fifty-four maps with sum- 
marised facts on the main topics of this long period. There are 
naturally many subjects which need a map—or a series of maps— 
for proper treatment; there are others where no map is adequate. 
We profess to have a distaste for roughly drawn maps overcrowded 
with small printing—e.g., in Map 1 we find “ Europe at the end of the 
15th century.” On England there appears across the Midlands: 
“Decline of Feudal Nobles and development of National Feeling,” 
while across the southern counties runs the caption “ Henry VIII 
enforced national unity.” An ugly R over North Italy commences a 
sentence to inform us that “ Renaissance began in 14th Century.” 
Across the Western Mediterranean a curved arrow is seen, and printed 
along it is the following: “‘ Genoese sailors helped Portugal and Spain 
to find a new route to India through jealousy of Venice ’—and along 
the east coast of Spain—‘ Inquisition prevented intellectual awakening 
in Spain.” Enough has been said to show that this subject does not 
lend itself to map.treatment. The facts could be better taught by 
other methods. On the other hand, the maps showing the progress 
of the Thirty Years’ War, though unsightly, are definitely useful. 
There is a real danger about the compressed note-book of history 
of which this is an example. Over-compression is apt to lead to 
dangerous generalisations. So long as the book is used as its authors 
intended—*“ to supplement text-books and library reading ”— it has 
its uses. The danger comes when Jones Major or Minor throws away 
his historical atlas and his textbook and says: “ This book is easier: I 
shall use no other.” C. H. G. 


For a long time before his death the late Professor J. P. Whitney 
was engaged, with the help of Miss M. T. Stead, in making a collection 
of his scattered essays. These have been published as Reformation 
Essays (8.P.C.K., 8s. 6d.). The student of the sixteenth century will 
find the best of Dr. Whitney’s scholarship in this volume. The 
collection includes ‘ Continuity throughout the Reformation,’ which 
first appeared in London Theological Studies (1912), ‘ Erasmus’ 
reprinted from the English Historical Review (1920), two Hulsean 
lectures on ‘ Lutheran Literature’ and ‘ Lutheran Germany and the 
Episcopate,’ and an essay first published in the Cambridge Historical 
Journal (1932), on ‘ The Growth of Papal Jurisdiction before Nicolas I.’ 

Since Dr. Whitney’s death his assistant has completed the new 
edition, on which they had both been working for some years, of a 
History of the Reformation. That book first appeared in The Church 
Universal Series published by Rivington’s as long ago as 1907. Dr. 
Whitney had intended a complete revision, but he himself was only able 
to carry the task down to chapter 13 to the end of the Council of Trent. 
The rest of the work has been seen through the press by Miss Stead. 
Mr. R. E. Balfour has contributed a short but sympathetic memoir, and 
a bibliography of Dr. Whitney’s works. Both volumes deserve the 
attention of those interested in the religious history of the sixteenth 
century. 

In The Sacheverell Affair (Columbia University Press, 1939, 170 pp., 
9s.) Dr. A. B. Seudi provides a short account of the career of Henry 
Sacheverell; an analysis of “‘ the Church in danger” propaganda and 
of the other causes of the impeachment; a narrative of the impeach- 
ment itself, with a précis of the speeches delivered for and against the 
accused; a brief discussion of the consequences of the impeachment; 
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anda bibliography. The bibliography is much the most useful part of 
this compilation. yy ey 
Tue author of Catholics and Unbelievers in Highteenth-century 
France (by R. J. Palmer; 1939, Milford, 24s.) has realised that little 
is generally known of the scope and quality of the Catholic answer 
to the philosophers in the eighteenth century, and he has attempted to 
fill this gap. Unfortunately he has chosen to follow the traditional 
method of those who have had to deal with the great thinkers of the 
past, and has analysed the ideas of a Gauchat or a Bergier, to name 
the best of the Catholic apologists, as though he were dealing with 
ideas possessing the intrinsic interest of those of a Montesquieu or a 
Rousseau. Orthodoxy had its great writers and profound thinkers 
both before and after the eighteenth century, but even from the 
evidence which this book provides one is forced to conclude that 
almost the only feature of interest in eighteenth-century Catholic 
thought in France is the extent to which it had unconsciously accepted 
the presuppositions of its opponents. We are bound to say that in our 
opinion Mr. Palmer would have been better advised to have treated 
his subject-matter on sociological lines, or to have adopted the method 
so fruitfully employed by Professor Mornet in his Origines intellectuelles 
de la Révolution Frangaise. A. C. 


Tue object of Mr. F. T. H. Fletcher in Montesquieu and English 
Politics, 1750-1800 (Edward Arnold, 1939, 12s. 6d.) has been to show 
the influence exercised by the Hsprit des Lois on English social and 
political thinking during the eighteenth century. The author ex- 


presses the hope that he has brought to this study, “ the wonder and 
enthusiasm of the novice, as yet unbeguiled by the prejudices that 
might arise from tendentious instruction.” He has most pains- 


takingly collected references to Montesquieu from the English writers 
of the eighteenth century. Any phrase or argument that seems to 
echo the Hsprit des Lois is considered worth pursuing, and the pursuit 
sometimes leads far afield. Burke and Rousseau play a large part in 
the story, and our confidence in the author’s guidance is not increased by 
a reference to “ principles he [Burke] had learnt from Rousseau,” or by 
the description of Rousseau as “‘ the exponent of natural law.” One 
is bound to ask if the author has always considered his meaning care- 
fully. He writes, for instance, ‘The Whigs, with Locke and Rousseau 
as their prophets, lost themselves in the far Utopias of humanitarianism 
and the natural rights of the individual; the Tories, more sedate in 
their progressiveness, marched solidly behind Paley and Bentham 
down the Main Street of utility and the ‘ rights ’ of constituted society.” 
Finally, as an example of the author’s ‘ale when it rises to eloquence, 
asingle quotation must serve: ‘‘ The political philosophy of Montesquieu 
once more emerged, like Aphrodite from the waves, and kissed im- 
mortality on to the lips of Burke. Its resurrection was but short- 
lived, however, and soon the waters of Lethe again closed over 7 6 
A. 


Any serious study of political conditions in Germany in the days 
of Hitler’s rise to power deserves careful attention, and Mr. Watkins’ 
scholarly monograph on TJ'he Failure of Constitutional Emergency 
Powers under the German Republic (1939, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 10s. 6d.) appears at an opportune moment. Emergency powers 
of two kinds were used under the Republic. First, Article 48 of the 
Weimar Constitution empowered the President to maintain public 
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order in an emergency or to coerce a recalcitrant Federal State by 
using armed force and by suspending the principal personal liberties 
of German citizens. The Reichstag, however, could revoke such 
measures. The powers of Article 48 were successfully used by the 
President to suppress the Communist risings of 1920 and to restore 
order in Saxony in 1923. Secondly, special Emergency Laws were 
passed by the Reichstag in 1923 to enable the Government to issue 
decrees quickly to meet the unprecedented situation caused by the 
inflation of the currency. The two-thirds majority of the Reichstag 
that was necessary to pass these amendments to the Constitution was 
secured. But the emergency powers that were used with a considerable 
measure of success in the early ’twenties failed to meet the new attacks 
on the Republic a few years later. The new threat to orderly govern- 
ment was of a different character from the old. In 1919-23 the 
extremists tried to overthrow the Constitution by rebellion. Later, 
they attacked the Republic indirectly by endeavouring to wreck the 
party machines of their enemies. By making impossible the free 
expression of political opinions the extremists brought into contempt 
a form of government which was unable to preserve the liberties of 
the citizen embodied in the Constitution. The necessary two-thirds 
majority could no longer be obtained in the Reichstag to pass special 
Emergency Laws. But a President devoted to the Republic and sup- 
ported by a loyal army would have found the powers of Article 48 of 
the Constitution ample for the purpose of putting down the private 
armies of the chief political parties. But neither Hindenburg nor the 
Reichswehr was devoted to the Republic, and Article 48 came to be 
used to destroy the Constitution that it was intended to protect. 
Mr. Watkins’ account of these events will be welcomed by students 
of modern German history. W. O. H. 


In Wirtschaft und Kultur (Rudolf Rohrer, Leipzig, 38 RM.) forty- 
three contributors have combined to offer homage to Professor Alfons 
Dopsch on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. As is appropriate, 
a large proportion of these 684 closely printed pages is devoted to 
short essays on problems reflecting the interests which Dopsch’s 
own challenging publications have associated with his name. It would 
be ludicrous for any one reviewer to attempt comment on a collection 
such as this, where experts on all fields and periods of European 
history have chosen their own special problems. We can only draw 
attention to essays of special interest for English readers, and there 
are some of real value. Mr. R. Lennard gets near to Dopsch’s own 
field in an interesting study of the continuity problem in “ From 
Roman Britain to Anglo-Saxon England” (pp. 34-73). Professor 
Powicke’s “ Observations on the English Freeholder in the Thirteenth 
Century ” (PP. 382-393) is a neat example of the value of asking new 
questions. The clue is given in the introductory paragraph—“ In 
this article I wish to deel with ractical problems, not with the law 
relating to free tenure. The oe can studied in good books. 
But how did the Jaw work? What were the actual points at issue ! 
Was the freeholder a really important element in English rural life in 
the thirteenth century? ”’ These are important questions: they go 
to the root of our knowledge of the structure of English society. 
Professor Powicke’s essay will undoubtedly tempt others to probe 
into the subject at other points. Miss H. M. Cam handles another 
interesting question in ‘‘ The early burgesses of Cambridge in relation 
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to the surrounding countryside” (pp. 162-169), in which she calls 
attention to the materials illustrating the close relation between the 
burgesses of Cambridge and the surrounding countryside, and shows 
how country dwellers acquired land in the borough and burgesses 
sought property in the country in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Far removed from such studies is another contribution, that of the late 
Professor Temperley, on “ Austria and the Peace of Paris, 1855-56” 
(pp. 626-637). 

It is difficult to select from the remaining contributions, but some 
idea of the scope of this highly interesting collection can be suggested 
by the following examples of subjects of great interest: E. Patzelt, 
“Die Kontinuitats frage”’; H. Naumann, “ Die magische Seite des 
altgermanischen Kénigtums und ihr Fortwirken in christlicher Zeit ”’ ; 
§. Nychara, “‘ Gefolgschaft und Vassallitaét im frankischen Reiche und 
in Japan’; J. W. Thompson, “ Serfdom in the medieval Campagne ”’ ; 
W. Goetz, ‘Die Entstehung der italienischen Nationalitat”; H. 
Mitteis, “‘ Rechtsgeschichte und Machtgeschichte ”; and M. Lhéritier, 
“ La corporation intellectuelle avant le siécle des nationalités.” 


We have received the following translations of recent foreign 
works : Luigi Salvatorelli, A Concise History of Italy from Prehistoric 
Times, translated by B. Miall (Allen and Unwin, 21s.), a work which 
can be recommended as a useful textbook of Italian history down to 
the making of the Fascist state; Richeliew: His Rise to Power, by 
C. J. A. Burckhardt (Allen and Unwin, 16s.), translated and abridged 
by E. and W. Muir; C. Kunstler, The Personal Life of Marie Antoinette, 
translated by M. R. Adamson (Bell, 15s.). 


WE have also received the following: G. Schmitz-Kahlmann, 
Das Beispiel der Geschichte im Politischen Denken des Isokrates, T. Meier, 
Das Wesen der Spartanischen Staatsordnung, and J. Junge, Saka- 
Studien der Ferne Nordosten im Weltbild der Antike (all published by the 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig; 8, 7-50, and 8 marks 
respectively); E. Wingfield-Stratford, 7’he Foundations of British 
Patriotism (Routledge, 12s. 6d.); A Dictionary of Dates (Dent, Every- 
man Library, 2s. 6d.), the seventh revised edition of a useful com- 
—- of historical information; G. G. Coulton, Studies in Medieval 

hought (Nelson, Discussion Books, 2s. 6d.), an attractive popular 
introduction to the main outlines of medieval thought from the later 
Empire to the days of Nicholas of Cusa; Exchequer Proceedings (Equity) 
concerning Wales, Henry VIII-Elizabeth, edited by E. G. Jones 
(Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 2ls.), a valuable help to the 
researcher in Welsh history for the reconstruction of the history of land 
tenure, and the evolution of economic and social conditions in Wales 
oe to and during the Tudor period; C. H. 8. Stephenson and E. 
. Marples, Law in the Light of History, Vol. I: Western Europe in 
the Middle Ages (Williams and Norgate, 16s.), an attempt to cover the 
outlines of medieval European legal development for the student; 
Warwickshire Feet of Fines, Vol. II: 1284-1345 (Milford, for the 
dale Society, 35s.), abstracted from the originals by E. Stokes 

and L. Drucker, with an introduction by F.J.8. Houghton; A Journal 
of a Lady of Quality, the third edition of a deservedly popular 
narrative of a journey from Scotland to the West Indies, North 
Carolina, and Portugal, 1774-1776, edited by E. W. Andrews and 
C. McL. Andrews (Yale University Press and Milford, 22s. 6d.); 
H. Mercier, Une Vie d’Ambassadeur du Roi Soliel (Paris, 30 frs.), an 
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account of the mission of Ch. F. de Vintimille, Comte du Luc to the 
Swiss Leagues, 1708-15; A. H. Nethercot, Sir William Da 

Poet Laureate and Playwright Manager (Cambridge University Press, 
20s.), a well-documented life of a figure interesting and important in the” 
theatrical world of the early Restoration. 

J. Pope Hennessy, London Fabric (Batsford, 10s. 6d.), and 0. 
Hobhouse, Ozford (Batsford, 8s. 6d.), are two products of a firm noted © 
for its successful book illustration : the former is a spirited attempt to 

_ recall a few of the associations dormant in some London buildings, the © 
latter is a pleasing collection of stydies of Oxford historical architecture; © 
N. Arseniev, Holy Moscow, is a set of essays on the religious and spiritual 
life of Russia in the nineteenth century (8.P.C.K., 4s. 6d.). 

Other works received include: G. A. Cockroft, The Public Life oo 
George Chalmers (Columbia University Press: P. 8. King, 1ls.), a 
well-annotated study of his work as chief clerk at the Office for Trade 
1786-1825, as colonial agent of the Bahamas 1792-1825, together © 
with an account of his editorial, antiquarian, and literary activities; 
M. Jennings, A Pioneer Merchant of St. Louis, 1810-1820 (Columbia. | 
University Press: P. §. King, 10s.); J. A. Thomas, The House of 
Commons, 1832-1901 (Cardiff, University of Wales Press, 7s. 6d.), an 
interesting monograph on the economic and functional character of the | 
House of Commons, which throws some striking light on the structure 7 
of politics at this period ; R. H. 8. Crossman, Government and the ™ 
Governed (Christophers, 5s.), a good general introduction to the prob. - 
lems and practice of politics, with a useful bibliography; A Zimmern, © 
Modern Political Doctrines (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.), which — 
pe a selection of some statements of political theory ra 

rom Burke, Cobden, Fichte to contemporary expositors ; ool 
Johnson, The Treasury and Monetary Policy, 1933-38 istarvasdl 
University Press: Milford, 14s. 6d.); R. A. Lester, Monetary Hz. 7 
periments (Princeton University Press: Milford, 20s.); A. L. Haskell, 
Walzing Matilda (A. and C. Black, 12s. 6d.), giving impressions of 7 
Australian travel; a second edition of F. A. Ogg, Huropean Govern. — 
ments and Politics (Macmillan, 18s.); 8. Van Valkenburg, Hlements of © 
Political Geography (Pitman, 17s. 6d.), and E. T. Madge, The Social = 
Philosophy of John Taylor of Carolina (Columbia University Press, © 
18s. 6d.), a study of Jeffersonian democracy. 

We have also received the following pamphlets: from the Pro 
ceedings of the British Academy, W. H. V. Reade, Dante’s Vision of © 
History (the annual Italian ientasah: Z. N. Brooke, Lay Investiture and ~ 
its Relation to the Conflict of Empire and Papacy (Raleigh Lecture); % 
J. M. Kemble and Old English Scholarship, by Bruce Dickens (Milford, © 
28., 2s., and 2s. 6d. respectively); and Abstracts of Dissertations approved ~ 
for . . degrees in the University of Cambridge (Cambridge University ~ 
Press, 2s. ), which contains summaries of theses on: Social Reform in ~ 
New Zealand (C. M. P. Brown), Giangaleazzo Visconti Duke of Milan 
and the Unity of Italy (D. M. B. de Mesquita), The Working of the © 
Bengal Legislative Council under the Government of India Act, 1919 
J.G. Drummond), The Emperor Lewis IV and the Curia from 1330 to 
1347 (H. 8. Offler), The Audiencia of New Galicia in the Sixteenth | 
Century (J. H. Parry), The Adminstration of the Sultanate of Delhi ~ 
(I. H. Qureshi) and The Work and Policy of the United States in 
Panama (C. B. Walters). 








